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OUTSTANDING LEADERS 











New Spelling Program 


by Betts and Arey 


Takes spelling out of the “stepchild’’ class 
of curriculum subjects and gives it the im- 
portance it deserves. Based on extensive and 
thorough scientific research. Provides a 
book for each grade and is available as a 
textbook edition or a workbook edition, 
with or without glossary in grades four 
through eight. 








Life Science—A Social Biology 
by Dr. George W. Hunter 
Combines to a remarkable degree an ade- 
quate scientific development of the sub- 
ject along with timely social applications. 


Across the Ages 
by Louise I. Capen 


Fascinating, teachable presentation of world 


history, original in conception and design. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 

















First and Second Number Books 


A primer and preprimer of number 
for beginners 


BY Easy work in the basic number 
CLARK concepts for first and second grades 
OTIS —planned supplements to the 


HATTON child’s natural number experiences. 


A variety of simple drawings is 
provided and around these are built the learning 
activities. Reading and number skills are developed 
hand in hand. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS 


Primary Arithmetic through Experience 
A complete course of study and methods 
guide for the first two grades 
Modern-School Arithmetic: New Edition 
Distinguished by the way it builds 
meanings 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











Textbook - Workbook - Tests 
A COMPLETE BIOLOGY PROGRAM 


which treats the usual subject matter 
of biology in an unusual way 


BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 
By Bayles and Burnett 


LABORATORY AND WORKBOOK 
ACTIVITIES IN BIOLOGY 
By Burnett and Blackwood 


A new and progressive program for the 
teaching of biology. Each unit, each 
chapter, each topic in this program is 
focused on the fundamental objective of 
all education—to improve the conditions 
of human living. Unit tests, soon to be 
published, accompany the basal text. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
15 East 17th Street, New York, New York 


G. G. ANDERTON, Represcntative 
Saluda, Virginia. 
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TANNER 


My English 


PLATT 


GINN AND 


70 Fifth Avenue 





The Tanner-Platt MY ENGLISH, 
(Books One, Two, Three and Four) 
is on the Virginia Multiple List for the 
four years of high school. 


This four-book series upholds the 
teaching of English fundamentals. 


Outstanding for thorough treatment 
of grammar, punctuation, sentence 
structure, etc. 


Contains ample exercise material 
well distributed throughout each book. 


COMPANY 


New York, New York 




















The 
FOUNDATION 
BOOK OF 
EDUCATION 


“The most useful book 
in the classroom and 
school library.” 





THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for in- 


vestment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to educators who request it, 
“The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do 
for you.” Write to Department E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 











To think of banking in Rich- 
mond is to remember that First 
and Merchants is Virginia’s 
largest bank — a bank for all 
the people. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Schools All-Out for Victory 


eAn Editorial 


As schools open, the alert is sounded: Get set to 
re-evaluate and reorganize programs of studies and 
of student activities in order to provide: 

|. Effective training of young people of both 

sexes for specific war tasks in the armed forces 
and in production; 

2. Organized and energetic participation now by 

youth of school age in the community war 
effort. 


Up to now schools have been on a partial war 
basis; from now on the war effort will be the central 
factor in determining activities and programs. Im- 
plications of the war effort for schools are becoming 
clearer hourly as those in charge of the war effort look 
toward the schools as one of the largest sources of 
untapped manpower and as the logical agency to 
mobilize this power for war use. 

It is already evident that high schools will be 
asked: 

|. To redirect student activities into carefully 
planned war programs (provision may be 
made for affiliation of high school students 
with a national victory corps) ; 

2. To provide pre-flight training in aeronautics 
for the preliminary training of air and ground 
crews; 

3. To organize physical fitness programs involv- 
ing a thorough physical examination and a 
vigorous training program of approximately 
five hours a week for all boys in junior and 
senior classes and as many others as possible: 

4. To intensify basic training in science and 

mathematics to produce the skills needed in 

the armed forces and in war industry; 

5. To step up the program of vocational training 
for war industry, including training of girls 
and young women for industrial occupations 
and agriculture; 

6. To develop guidance programs to direct young 
people into war service occupations for which 
they are best fitted and in which critical short- 
ages exist and to assist them in securing the 
necessary training for such occupations. 
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Emphasis on Aviation 


While schools should develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram which will provide opportunity for all young 
people to participate in organized war effort now and 
to train for larger service hereafter, it will be necessary 
from time to time to focus attention on particular 
calls for service. So far as high schools are con- 
cerned, a major emphasis should be given at this 
time to preliminary aviation training and condi- 
tioning. 

We are not unmindful of the need for trained per- 
sonnel in branches of the armed forces other than the 
air corps, and we are convinced that the schools will 
respond with equal readiness to specific requests for 
help from other branches of the service. There are, 
however, many reasons why the high schools can 
play a particularly vital role in the training of air 
crews. Among these are: 

1. The extreme youth desired in applicants for 
this branch of service, which, together with 
the increasing role of air power, will mean 
that probably fifty per cent of the boys in 
junior and senior classes in high schools will 
be inducted into the air corps. 

2. The necessity for a period of air-conditioning 
longer than is possible in the concentrated 
training program given after enlistment in the 
Army and Navy Air Corps. 

We are aware that what is involved amounts to 
using schools as recruiting and preliminary training 
centers for a particularly dangerous branch of the 
service. However repugnant this may be to school 
people, it is apparent that the danger to our young 
people as well as to the nation will be increased many- 
fold by failure to act swiftly and effectively to pro- 
vide the requisite training. 


High School Air Corps 


Both Army and Navy Air Corps officials are agreed 
not only on the urgent necessity for pre-flight aero- 
nautics in high schools but also on the need for or- 
ganizing suitably qualified young men between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen into Air Training Corps 
for the purpose of stimulating proper physical de- 
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velopment and of providing training which will pro- 
duce habits of thinking and acting requisite for effec- 
tive air service. 

Those responsible for Air Corps training in both 
the Army and Navy are agreed that members of 
high school training corps should be selected from 
volunteers between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
who have parental consent and who possess, or can 
acquire, the qualifications needed for military air 
service. They consider it highly desirable that those 
who enlist in the training corps take the courses in 
pre-flight aeronautics which are being set up for high 
schools and courses in applied mathematics and 
physics to the extent needed. They recommend that 
the air cadets be given: a thorough physical exami- 
nation to determine physical fitness for training and 
to enable correction of remediable defects, and a 
vigorous physical training program particularly con- 
cerned with developing motor fitness, ‘‘air discipline,’’ 
coordinated movements, and habits of precision and 
instant obedience. 


Student Activities on War Basis 


War needs demand that many of the usual student 
activities of high schools give place to carefully 
planned war service organizations and that other stu- 
dent organizations substitute war service programs 
for their usual peacetime programs. Suggestions have 
already been developed by a committee of the War- 
time Commission for the establishment of a national 
victory corps, open to all pupils actively engaged in 
War services or preparing for participation in specific 
phases of the war effort. The major purpose of such an 
organization is to stimulate war services on the part 
of all, to promote unity of effort, and to give recogni- 
tion to all types of contributions to the war effort. 


The number of separate war service organizations 
desirable in a particular school would depend on the 
size of the student body, the types of organizations 
already in existence, the calls for service that come 
to the school from the local, State, and National au- 
thorities, the available sponsors and directors, and 
other factors. Organizations already in existence in 
many schools, such as the Junior Red Cross and the 
4-H Clubs, are already on a war basis. Others such 
as Home Making Clubs and Hi-Y Clubs can readily 
put themselves on a war basis by making war services 
their chief objectives. Certain other clubs not closely 
related to the war effort may be suspended and their 
places taken by organizations designed to promote 
special phases of the war effort such as salvage, war 
savings, and Civilian Defense, or by organizations de- 
signed to prepare for services in specified areas of 
combat. 
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In order to determine what organizations are ap- 
propriate or will be most useful in a given school, a 
Council on War Organizations might be organized, 
composed of the principal, or his representative, a 
member of the local defense council, one or more 
community representatives including one representa- 
tive of women’s activities in the war effort, one or 


more faculty representatives, and student body repre- 
sentatives. This Council would have the responsibil- 
ity of determining what organizations should be or- 
ganized and their relationship to other organizations 
in the school and in the community and with setting 
up plans for their administration and control. Its 
chief objectives would be to see that all had an op- 
portunity to participate in the war effort, that the 
activities were effectively coordinated so as to make 
the maximum contribution to the total war effort, 
and to safeguard in every possible way the welfare of 
the individual child and of the nation. 


Schools at War Program 


‘The Schools At War Program”’ described in this 
issue fits nicely into the plan for a coordinated pro- 
gram of war activities adapted to the needs of each 
school. This program, developed by the War Sav- 
ings Staff in collaboration with the United States 
Office of Education and its Wartime Commission, is 
intended to bring the war savings program into 
proper relationship with other phases of the war 
effort. The savings program must continue to be 
emphasized as a phase of war savings in which all 
can participate. 


The Virginia Education Committee, headed by 
Dean Alvey, did its work so well during the past 
session that Virginia became something of a model 
for the nation. There is a particular reason for 
gratification at this since the Virginia Education As- 
sociation is the only teachers’ association to assume a 
responsibility of this kind. The announcement by 
Chairman Alvey that $2,500,000 has already been 
raised through Virginia schools is one indication of 
the success already achieved. 


If this Committee, with the help and cooperation 
of school administrators and teachers, can carry 
through its purpose of stimulating each child in the 
public schools to save systematically of his earnings 
(or his allowance) and to invest the savings in war 
stamps and bonds, it not only will have made a 
major contribution to the war effort but it will have 
instituted a program of thrift education and practice 
which will be a barrier against inflation and a guar- 
antee of the future stability of the State. We can 
think of no work of greater importance. 
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The PRICE of 
FREE WORLD 
VICTORY 


HENRY A. WALLACE 
Vice President of the United States 


An address before the Free World Association, 
New York City, May 8, 1942. 


HIS is a fight between a 
| slave world and a free 
world. Just as the United 
States in 1862 could not remain 
half slave and half free, so in 1942 
the world must make its decision 
for a complete victory one way or 
the other. 

As we begin the final stages of 
this fight to the death between the 
free world and the slave world, it 
is worth while to refresh our 
minds about the march of freedom 
for the common man. The idea of 
freedom—tthe freedom that we in 
the United States know and love 
so well— is derived from the Bible 
with its extraordinary emphasis on 
the dignity of the individual. De- 
mocracy is the only true political 
expression of Christianity. 


The Growth of Literacy 

The prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment were the first to preach social 
justice. But that which was sensed 
by the prophets many centuries be- 
fore Christ was not given complete 
and powerful political expression 
until our Nation was formed as a 
Federal Union a century and a 
half ago. Even then, the march of 
the common people had just be- 
gun. Most of them did not yet 
know how to read and write. 
There were no public schools to 
which all children could go. Men 
and women cannot be really free 
until they have plenty to eat, and 
time and ability to read and think 
and talk things over. Down the 
years, the people of the United 
States have moved steadily for- 
ward in the practice of democracy. 
Through universal education, they 
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now can read and write and form 
opinions of their own. They have 
learned, and are still learning, the 
art of production—that is, how to 
make a living. They have learned, 
and are still learning, the art of 
self-government. 


If we were to measure freedom 
by standards of nutrition, educa- 
tion, and self - government, we 
might rank the United States and 
certain nations of western Europe 
very high. But this would not be 
fair to other nations where educa- 
tion has become widespread only 
in the last 20 years. In many na- 
tions, a generation ago, nine out of 
ten of the people could not read or 
write. Russia, for example, was 
changed from an illiterate to a 
literate nation within one genera- 
tion and, in the process, Russia’s 
appreciation of freedom was enor- 
mously enhanced. In China, the 
increase during the past 30 years 
in the ability of the people to read 
and write has been matched by 
their increased interest in real lib- 
erty. 


Everywhere, reading and writ- 
ing are accompanied by industrial 
progress, and industrial progress 
sooner or later inevitably brings a 
strong labor movement. From a 
long-time and fundamental point 
of view, there are no backward 
peoples which are lacking in me- 
chanical sense. Russians, Chinese, 
and the Indians both of India and 
the Americas all learn to read and 
write and operate machines just as 
well as your children and my chil- 
dren. Everywhere the common 
people are on the march. Thou- 





sands of them are learning to read 
and write, learning to think to- 
gether, learning to use tools. These 
people are learning to think and 
work together in labor movements, 
some of which may be extreme or 
impractical at first, but which even- 
tually will settle down to serve ef- 
fectively the interests of the com- 
mon man. 


The World Moves Ahead 

When the freedom-loving peo- 
ple march—when the farmers have 
an opportunity to buy land at rea- 
sonable prices and to sell the pro- 
duce of their land through their 
own organizations, when workers 
have the opportunity to form 
unions and bargain through them 
collectively, and when the children 
of all the people have an opportu- 
nity to attend schools which teach 
them the truths of the real world 
in which they live—when these 
opportunities are open to every- 
one, then the world moves straight 
ahead. 

But in countries where the abil- 
ity to read and write has been re- 
cently acquired or where the people 
have had no long experience in 
governing themselves on the basis 
of their own thinking, it is easy 
for demagogues to arise and prosti- 
tute the mind of the common man 
to their own base ends. Such a 
demagogue may get financial help 
from some person of wealth who is 
unaware of what the end result 
will be. With this backing, the 
demagogue may dominate the 
minds of the people, and, from 
whatever degree of freedom they 
have, lead them backward into 
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slavery. Herr Thyssen, the wealthy 
German steel man, little realized 
what he was doing when he gave 
Hitler enough money to enable 
him to play on the minds of the 
German people. The demagogue 
is the curse of the modern world, 
and, of all the demagogues, the 
worst are those financed by well- 
meaning wealthy men who sin- 
cerely believe that their wealth is 
likely to be safer if they can hire 
men with political “‘it” to change 
the sign posts and lure the people 
back into slavery of the most de- 
graded kind. Unfortunately for 
the wealthy men who finance 
movements of this sort, as well as 
for the people themselves, the suc- 
cessful demagogue is a powerful 
genie who, when once let out of 
his bottle, refuses to obey anyone's 
command. As long as his spell 
holds, he defies God Himself, and 
Satan is turned loose upon the 
world. 


Religion of Darkness 

Through the leaders of the Nazi 
revolution, Satan now is trying to 
lead the common man of the whole 
world back into slavery and dark- 
ness. For the stark truth is that 
the violence preached by the Nazis 
is the devil’s own religion of dark- 
ness. So also is the doctrine that 
one race or one class is by heredity 
superior and that all other races or 
classes are supposed to be slaves. 
The belief in one Satan-inspired 
Fuehrer, with his Quislings, his 
Lavais, and his Mussolinis—his 
““gauleiters’’ in every nation in the 
world—is the last and ultimate 
darkness. Is there any hell hotter 
than that of being a Quisling, un- 
less it is that of being a Laval or a 
Mussolini? 

In a twisted sense, there is some- 
thing almost great in the figure of 
the Supreme Devil operating 
through a human form, in a Hitler 
who has the daring to spit straight 
into the eye of God and man. But 
the Nazi system has a heroic posi- 
tion for only one leader. By defi- 
nition only one person is allowed 
to retain full sovereignty over his 
own soul. All the rest are stooges 
—they are stooges who have been 
mentally and politically degraded, 
and who feel that they can get 
square with the world only by 
mentally and politically degrading 
other people. These stooges are 
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really psychopathic cases. Satan 
has turned loose upon us the in- 
sane. 


Man on the March 

The march of freedom of the 
past 150 years has been a long- 
drawn-out people’s revolution. In 
this Great Revolution of the peo- 
ple, there were the American Revo- 
lution of 1775, the French Revo- 
lution of 1792, the Latin-Ameri- 
can revolutions of the Bolivarian 
era, the German Revolution of 
1848, and the Russian Revolution 
of 1918. Each spoke for the com- 
mon man in terms of blood on the 
battlefield. Some went to excess. 
But the significant thing is that the 
people groped their way to the 
light. More of them learned to 
think and work together. 

The people’s revolution aims at 
peace and not at violence, but if 
the rights of the common man are 
attacked, it unleashes the ferocity 
of a she-bear who has lost a cub. 
When the Nazi psychologists tell 
their master Hitler that we in the 
United States may be able to pro- 
duce hundreds of thousands of 
planes, but that we have no will to 
fight, they are only fooling them- 
selves and him. The truth is that 
when the rights of the American 
people are transgressed, as those 
rights have been transgressed, the 
American people will fight with a 
relentless fury which will drive the 
ancient Teutonic gods back cow- 
ering into their caves. The Gétter- 
dammerung has come for Odin 
and his crew. 

The people are on the march to- 
ward even fuller freedom than the 
most fortunate peoples of the earth 
have hitherto enjoyed. No Nazi 
counterrevolution will stop it. The 
common man will smoke the Hit- 
ler stooges out into the open in the 
United States, in Latin America, 
and in India. He will destroy their 
influence. No Lavals, no Musso- 
linis will be tolerated in a Free 
World. , 

The people, in their millennial 
and revolutionary march toward 
manifesting here on earth the dig- 
nity that is in every human soul, 
hold as their credo the Four Free- 
doms enunciated by President 
Roosevelt in his message to Con- 
gress on January 6, 1941. These 
Four Freedoms are the very core 
of the revolution for which the 





United Nations have taken their 
stand. We who live in the United 
States may think there is nothing 
very revolutionary about freedom 
of religion, freedom of expression, 
and freedom from the fear of secret 
police. But when we begin to 
think about the significance of 
freedom from want for the average 
man, then we know that the revo- 
lution of the past 150 years has 
not been completed, either here in 
the United States or in any other 
nation in the world. We know 
that this revolution cannot stop 
until freedom from want has actu- 
ally been attained. 


A Free Man’s Duties 

And now, as we move forward 
toward realizing the Four Free- 
doms of this people’s revolution, I 
would like to speak about four 
duties. It is my belief that every 
freedom, every right, every privi- 
lege has its price, its corresponding 
duty without which it cannot be 
enjoyed. The four duties of the 
people’s revolution, as I see them 
today, are these: 

1. The duty to produce to the 
limit. 

2. The duty to transport as 
rapidly as possible to the field of 
battle. 

3. The duty to fight with all 
that is in us. 

4. The duty to build a peace— 
just, charitable, and enduring. 

The fourth duty is that which 
inspires the other three. 

We failed in our job after 
World War I. We did not know 
how to go about it to build an en- 
during world-wide peace. We did 
not have the nerve to follow 
through and prevent Germany 
from rearming. We did not insist 
that she “‘learn war no more.” We 
did not build a peace treaty on the 
fundamental doctrine of the peo- 
ple’s revolution. We did not 
strive wholeheartedly to create a 
world where there could be free- 
dom from want for all the peo- 
ples. But by our very errors we 
learned much, and after this war 
we shall be in position to utilize 
our knowledge in building a world 
which is economically, politically, 
and, I hope, spiritually sound. 

Modern science, which is a by- 
product and an essential part of 
the people’s revolution, has made 
it technologically possible to see 
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that all of the people of the world 
get enough to eat. Half in fun and 
half seriously, I said the other day 
to Madame Litvinoff: ‘“The ob- 
ject of this war is to make sure 
that everybody in the world has 
the privilege of drinking a quart of 
milk a day.’ She replied: ‘Yes, 
even half a pint.’” The peace must 
mean a better standard of living 
for the common man, not merely 
in the United States and England 
but also in India, Russia, China, 
and Latin America—not merely 
in the United Nations but also in 
Germany and Italy and Japan. 


Some have spoken of the 
“‘American Century.’ I say that 
the century on which we are en- 
tering —the century which will 
come out of this war—can be and 
must be the century of the com- 
mon man. Perhaps it will be 
America’s opportunity to suggest 
the freedoms and duties by which 
the common man must live. Every- 
where the common man must learn 
to build his own industries with 
his own hands in a practical fash- 
ion. Everywhere the common man 
must learn to increase his pro- 
ductivity so that he and his 
children can eventually pay to the 
world community all that they 
have received. No nation will have 
the God-given right to exploit 
other nations. Older nations will 
have the privilege to help younger 
nations get started on the path to 
industrialization, but there must 
be neither military nor economic 
imperialism. The methods of the 
nineteenth century will not work 
in the people’s century which is 
now about to begin. India, China, 
and Latin America have a tremen- 
dous stake in the people’s century. 
As their masses learn to read and 
write, and as they become produc- 
tive mechanics, their standard of 
living will double and treble. 
Modern science, when devoted 
wholeheartedly to the general wel- 
fare, has in it potentialities of 
which we do not yet dream. 


And modern science must be re- 
leased from German slavery. In- 
ternational cartels that serve Amer- 
ican greed and the German will to 
power must go. Cartels in the 
peace to come must be subjected to 
international control for the com- 
mon man, as well as being under 
adequate control by the respective 
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home governments. In this way, 
we can prevent the Germans from 
again building a war machine 
while we sleep. With interna- 
tional monopoly pools under con- 
trol, it will be possible for inven- 
tions to serve all the people in- 
stead of only the few. 


An Economic Peace 

Yes, and when the time of peace 
comes, the citizen will again have 
a duty, the supreme duty of sacri- 
ficing the lesser interests for the 
greater interest of the general wel- 
fare. Those who write the peace 
must think of the whole world. 
There can be no privileged peoples. 
We ourselves in the United States 
are no more a master race than the 
Nazis. And we cannot perpetuate 
economic warfare without plant- 
ing the seeds of military warfare. 
We must use our power at the 
peace table to build an economic 
peace that is just, charitable, and 
enduring. 

If we really believe that we are 
fighting for a people’s peace, all 
the rest becomes easy. Production, 
yes—it will be easy to get produc- 
tion without either strikes or sabo- 
tage; production with the whole- 
hearted cooperation between will- 
ing arms and keen brains; enthusi- 
asm, zip, energy geared to the 
tempo of keeping at it everlastingly 
day after day. Hitler knows as well 
as those of us who sit in on the 
War Production Board meetings 
that we here in the United States 
are winning the battle of produc- 
tion. He knows that both labor 
and business in the United States 
are doing a most remarkable job 
and that his only hope is to crash 
through to a complete victory 
some time during the next six 
months. 

And then there is the task of 
transportation to the line of battle 
by truck, by railroad car, by ship. 
We shall joyously deny ourselves 
so that our transportation system 
is improved by at least 30 per cent. 

I need say little about the duty 
to fight. Some people declare, and 
Hitler believes, that the American 
people have grown soft in the last 
generation. Hitler agents continu- 
ally preach in South America that 
we are cowards, unable to use, like 
the “‘brave’’ German soldiers, the 
weapons of modern war. It is 
true that American youth hates 


war with a holy hatred. But be- 
cause of that fact and because Hit- 
ler and the German people stand as 
the very symbol of war, we shall 
fight with a tireless enthusiasm un- 
til war and the possibility of war 
have been removed from this 
planet. We shall cleanse the plague 
spot of Europe, which is Hitler’s 
Germany, and with it the hell-hole 
of Asia—Japan. 

The American people have al- 
ways had guts and always will 
have. You know the story of 
Bomber Pilot Dixon and Radio- 
man Gene Aldrich and Ordnance- 
man Tony Pastula—the story 
which Americans will be telling 
their children for generations to 
illustrate man’s ability to master 
any fate. These men lived for 34 
days on the open sea in a rubber 
life raft, 8 feet by 4 feet, with no 
food but that which they took 
from the sea and the air with one 
pocket knife and a pistol. And yet 
they lived it through and came at 
last to the beach of an island they 
did not know. In spite of their 
suffering and weakness, they stood 
like men, with no weapon left to 
protect themselves, and no shoes 
on their feet or clothes on their 
backs, and walked in military file 
because, they said, “‘if there were 
Japs, we didn’t want to be crawl- 
ing.”” 


The Coming Crisis 

The American fighting men, 
and all the fighting men of the 
United Nations, will need to sum- 
mon all their courage during the 
next few months. I am convinced 
that the summer and fall of 1942 
will be a time of supreme crisis 
for us all. Hitler, like the prize 
fighter who realizes he is on the 
verge of being knocked out, is 
gathering all his remaining forces 
for one last desperate blow. There 
is abject fear in the heart of the 
madman and a growing discontent 
among his people as he prepares 
for his last all-out offensive. 

We may be sure that Hitler and 
Japan will cooperate to do the un- 
expected ——- perhaps an attack by 
Japan against Alaska and our 
Northwest coast at a time when 
German transport planes will be 
shuttled across from Dakar to fur- 
nish leadership and stiffening to a 
German uprising in Latin Amer- 
ica. In any event, the psychologi- 
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cal and sabotage offensive in the 
United States and Latin America 
will be timed to coincide with, or 
anticipate by a few weeks, the 
height of the military offensive. 


We must be especially prepared 
to stifle the fifth columnists in the 
United States who will try to 
sabotage not merely our war ma- 
terial plants but, even more im- 
portant, our minds. We must be 
prepared for the worst kind of 
fifth-column work in Latin Amer- 
ica, much of it operating through 
the agency of governments with 
which the United States at present 
is at peace. When I say this, I 
recognize that the peoples, both of 
Latin America and of the nations 
supporting the agencies through 


‘which the fifth columnists work, 


are overwhelmingly on the side of 
the democracies. We must expect 
the offensive against us on the 
military, propaganda, and sabo- 
tage fronts, both in the United 
States and in Latin America, to 
reach its apex some time during 
the next few months. The con- 
vulsive efforts of the dying mad- 
man will be so great that some of 
us may be deceived into thinking 
that the situation is bad at a time 
when it is really getting better. 
But in the case of most of us, the 
events of the next few months, dis- 
turbing though they may be, will 
only increase our will to bring 
about complete victory in this war 
of liberation. Prepared in spirit, 
we cannot be surprised. Psycho- 
logical terrorism will fall flat. As 
we nerve ourse'ves for the supreme 
effort in this hemisphere we must 
not forget the sublime heroism ot 
the oppressed in Europe and Asia, 
whether it be in the mountains of 
Yugoslavia, the factories of Czech- 
oslovakia and France, the farms of 
Poland, Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium, among the seamen of 
Norway, or in the occupied areas 
of China and the Dutch East In- 
dies. Everywhere the soul of man 
is letting the tyrant know that 
slavery of the body does not end 
resistance. 


There can be no half measures. 
North, South, East, West, and 
Middle West—the will of the 
American people is for complete 
victory. 

No compromise with Satan is 
possible. We shall not rest until 


—————~ The Liberty Bell 


Our cover this month shows Captain Darwin L. Teilhet, U. S. 
Anti Air Corps, lifting his little girl to touch the Liberty Bell 
while he explains those ideals for which it stands and for which 
he and his fellow citizens are fighting. 
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the Reader’s Digest for August. 
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What the Bell means to Americans today is vividly told by 
Donald Culross Peattie in America for July +, 1942. The extract 
below is taken from a condensation of the article as it appeared in 


“I had crossed the continent to see it—the most holy relic of 
American history. I stood in line, hat in hand, the day Bataan 
fell, to look for the first time at the Liberty Bell. 


“I waited among other Americans — Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Iowans, Negroes, Armenians, Hungarians—to see the symbol of 
what makes worth while all our sacrifices. I saw the look on their 
faces, like a flag hung out in front of every house. I suppose I'd 


hung my own flag out, too, for we smiled at one another. This is 
the place where we can be our proudest—this Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, where both the Declaration and the Constitution 


were proclaimed. 


“So there it was! It hung from its beam of solid, hand-hewn 


black walnut, its shattered frame clinging by a fragile isthmus of 


ancient metal, its great tongue still. 


‘Three armed guards never take their eyes off the bell, day or 
night. Mounted on a mahogany truck fitted with smooth-rolling 
steel casters, it could be rushed away quickly in case of an air raid. 
To the enemy, its shrine would be an inviting target, for in letters 


} ERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL THE 


INHABITANTS THEREOF.’ 


‘The Liberty Bell is the great voice of this people, which no 
other on earth can shout down or command to be still. ... 


“For it is the incarnation of our democracy. It has traveled 
more than 20,000 miles on exhibition. Little towns through which 
it passed in the night lit bonfires along the railroad track so that 
people might get a glimpse as it rolled slowly by. 


) 
indelibly blazoned around its crown it says: ‘PROCLAIM LIB- 


‘For the Liberty Bell is almost a person, an immortal hero that { 


retreated, advanced, sang, shouted, fought and fell, in the line of 


duty, silent after 83 years of glory. 


“The Liberty Bell is an American. A great American like 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln. A plain American like any of us 


was born in our greatest hour, lived through our glorious youth, | 
( 


or all of us. It is the one bell in the world in whose presence every 
man takes off his hat. It is the bell for which all the world is 


listening now.” 
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all the victims under the Nazi yoke 
are freed. We shall fight for a 
complete peace as well as a com- 
plete victory. 

The people’s revolution is on 
the march, and the devil and all 
his angels cannot prevail against 
it. They cannot prevail, for on 
the side of the people is the Lord. 

“He giveth power to the 
faint; to them that have no 


~ 


ees Smee 


might He increaseth strength. 
... They that wait upon the 
Lord shall . . . mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, 
and not be weary; they shall 
walk and not faint.” 


Strong in the strength of the Lord, 
we who fight in the people’s cause 
will never stop until that cause is 
won. 
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ODAY we of the United 
States are caught up in a 
great crisis of civilization. 
All we believe in is at stake. A 
war must be won; a peace must 
be created. These tasks are indi- 
visible and will require generations. 
We have begun the work; our chil- 
dren must carry it through. 

The challenge is imperative and 
universal. All citizens wish to 
serve their country well and 
wisely. All look to govern- 
ment for guidance, but each 
is aware of the responsibil- 
ity of personal decision. Each 
asks himself: ‘Should I 
continue at my present post, 
or should I seek to serve else- 
where?’’ Teachers, like all others, 
are facing this issue. 


What is the role of education in 
this time of conflict? What should 
the teacher do to serve his country 
now? What should the people do 
with respect to teachers? These 
are questions affecting the whole 
nation: our million teachers, our 
thirty million students in school 
and college, and all the rest of us, 
whose places these young folk so 
soon must fill. 


The Value of Teaching in 
Wartime 

We in the United States believe 
in education. We think it is im- 
portant. But much that we think 
important we are giving up or cut- 
ting down on in the interest of 
victory. Some goods, on the other 
hand, have achieved increased sig- 
nificance: more not less effort is 
being poured into their production. 
What should we do about teach- 
ing? 

What, to put it another way, 
should we do about our children? 
We know, of course, that they can- 
not be fully spared. All must be 
affected by the rigors of war; many 
will be orphaned by war. But we 
mean to protect their lives, to see 
to it that they have proper food, 
and clothing, and shelter. What, 
however, of their minds, of their 
powers of understanding? What 
of their emotional needs and of 
their basic convictions? 

This is a war of depth: armed 
men must bear the brunt of instant 
battle; industry must produce 
prodigally the instruments of con- 
flict: but the ultimate resource is 
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personal devotion, purpose, under- 
standing, and consequence. That 
resource will be as fundamental 
when war is ended as it is today. 
Then, we know, the real battle 
will only have begun. For the 
winning of that battle, the battle 
to create a world of freedom and 
justice, we shall have to look 
chiefly to those now young. 

Is it not clear then that the 
quality of teaching must be sus- 
tained and strengthened in war- 
time? Must not experienced 
teachers, lacking a clear call of duty 
elsewhere, stick to their posts and 
redouble their efforts? Must not 
the flow of able new teachers to 
the schools be maintained? If we 
say “‘Yes’’ to these questions we 
must be prepared to take action 
in support of our conviction. For 
the situation is already threatening. 


Threats to Teaching in Wartime 


We know what happened to 
teaching during the last war. Then 
experienced teachers were drawn 
away by the tens of thousands, 
many to the armed forces, far more 
to industry. Then, too, college 
enrollments fell sharply, and with 
them the supply of well-prepared 
new teachers. Vacancies mounted 
swiftly. Thousands had to be 
filled by persons poorly prepared 
and poorly suited to their tasks; 
thousands were never filled at all. 
At the war’s end those who had 
been employed in desperation often 
could not be dislodged; many who 
have never taught well are still in 
service. 


Today an even graver prospect 
threatens. If we do not act wisely 


and at once, past errors will be 
multiplied. It is right, of course, 
that many teachers should take up 
arms, that others should shift to 
new occupations where they are ca- 
pable of performing a superior na- 
tional service. It is to be expected 
that teacher education should suffer 
disturbance, that former teachers 
should be summoned to resume 
their duties. But a degree of dis- 

ruption is easily possible that 

would net a dangerous social 


The Commission on Teacher Education loss. 


What we must consider 
are the attractions, for teach- 
ers and those preparing to 
teach, of other opportunities. 
First is the appeal to patriotic 
fervor. It is not easy for the in- 
dividual teacher to decide that he 
can serve his country better where 
he is than by entering the armed 
services. Yet the Director of Selec- 
tive Service recognizes that this 
may be true and has recommended 
deferment for teachers of certain 
subjects who cannot readily be re- 
placed. 


It is war industry, however, that 
threatens to attract teachers in the 
largest numbers. Here women as 
well as men are needed, and by the 
millions. Here a sense of being 
close to the battle line is also of- 
fered. Here, finally, wages are 
available far exceeding those of 
hundreds of thousands of teachers, 
especially of women teachers in the 
rural and small-town elementary 
schools. 

Already there are shortages of 
teachers of industrial arts and agri- 
culture, of physical education for 
boys, of science and mathematics, 
of home economics and commercial 
subjects, and of instrumental mu- 
sic. Young men are being drawn 
away from superintendencies and 
principalships. The great impend- 
ing threat is of a loss of women 
teachers in smaller communities. 
And as the experienced teachers 
withdraw, the chances of holding 
college students — equally accept- 
able to industry—to their prepa- 
ration for teaching must steadily 
decline. 


What Should Teachers Do? 
The situation presents a chal- 
lenge first of all to each individual 
teacher. To each it must be said: 
Do not lightly leave your post of 








present duty. Good teaching is 
desperately important in wartime, 
and for teaching you have been 
educated. The chances are over- 
whelming that you cannot be ade- 
quately replaced. If your govern- 
ment calls, you will, of course, re- 
spond. But unless you are called, 
or unless you are fully satisfied 
that you can serve more valuably 
elsewhere, serve where you are. 

Serve, moreover, with full con- 
sciousness of today’s needs—and of 
tomorrow's. The war puts new 
demands upon us all; to all it of- 
fers new opportunities. Strive to 
sense those opportunities, to weigh 
them wisely, to rise with intelli- 
gence and devotion to their chal- 
lege. Do not be satisfied with past 
accomplishments; forge ahead vig- 
orously to higher levels of per- 
formance. Join freely with the 
whole community in service to 
the nation and its ideals of free- 
dom and world order. Help your 
boys and girls to do their part 
now, and to prepare themselves 
well for the tasks ahead. How 
could you perform a greater serv- 
ice? 

To young men and women pre- 
paring for teaching a similar chal- 
lenge must be directed. To such 
it must be said: Think long be- 
fore you yield to other calls. The 
opportunity to serve your country 
through teaching was never so 
great. The twenty-nine million 
school children of your country 
never needed wise guidance by 
well-prepared teachers so badly. 

Sharpen your perception of what 
it means to guide those children. 
Devote your full energy and un- 
derstanding to learning all that is 
needful for teaching superbly to- 
day and tomorrow. Determine 
through membership in a great 
profession to play your part in 
winning the ultimate victory. 
Press forward more devotedly and 
more rapidly than before. 


There is also a challenge to 
school officials, who are in posi- 
tions of great influence. To them 
it must be said: Prove to the 
teachers that they are appreciated. 
Help them to understand fully the 
value of the services they are per- 
forming. See that all have oppor- 
tunities to contribute to the war 
effort, outside as well as inside of 
their classrooms. Encourage imag- 
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ination and resourcefulness. Aid 
those who are eager to improve 
their teaching. Give recognition 
to outstanding accomplishment. 
Set an example of democratic be- 
havior. 

Strengthen the schools’ relation- 
ships with the community. En- 
courage the teachers to respond to 
community needs in new ways. 
Help the people to understand 
what the teachers are doing. Show 
them its importance for war and 
peace. Be sure they understand 
what sacrifices teachers are making 
when they resist the attractions of 
other opportunities. 


What Should the People Do? 

Teachers and school officials can- 
not meet their challenge unaided 
by the people. They do not stand 
alone. What they can do depends 
upon the support given them. To 
the people, then, it must be said: 
Manifest your belief in the value 
of good teaching in wartime. Make 
the teachers understand that you 
appreciate their devotion. Give 
them your personal assistance 
whenever opportunity arises. Sup- 
port the schools wisely. Compare 
your teachers’ salaries with what 
they might earn in war industry. 
Consider whether it is just and rea- 
sonable to expect them to absorb 
the full sacrifice of rejecting oppor- 
tunities to double or treble their 
incomes. 

Consider, indeed, whether it is 
not essential that new state and 
federal funds should be sought to 
preserve good teaching. Must not 
salaries be adjusted in many com- 
munities if teachers are to be able, 





without undue personal sacrifice, 
to serve where they can truly serve 
best? Must not young people have 
help if they are to complete more 
quickly a proper preparation for 
teaching? Must not instruction be 
freely provided for former teach- 
ers, called back to service, if they are 
quickly to attain a high level of 
competence in terms of the educa- 
tional needs of today? 


The Gist of the Matter 

In wartime, good teaching is 
more important than ever. But 
conditions are such that there is 
imminent danger that teachers in 
large numbers will be drawn away 
from the profession. Each individ- 
ual teacher should stand by his post 
until sent for or until fully con- 
vinced that his services elsewhere 
will be of more value to his coun- 
try. Each should strive to rise to 
the demands of a tremendous pres- 
ent, of a fateful future. Young 
people who are preparing for teach- 
ing should stick to their purpose 
lacking clear evidence that society 
has greater need of them for other 
duties. School officials should en- 
courage and support teachers vig- 
orously. The people should prove 
that they appreciate what good 
teaching means to our nation, and 
that they are determined that good 
teachers shall be prepared and re- 
tained. 

Now, in a great crisis of our 
civilization when the guidance of 
youth has become a matter of su- 
preme moment, teachers’ must re- 
dedicate themselves, and the peo- 
ple must reaffirm their appreciation 
and support. 


Then and Now in Education 


This year marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
the U. S. Office of Education under its statutory injunction “‘to aid the 
people of the United States in the maintenance of efficient school systems 
and otherwise promote the cause of education.’’ A few statistical facts 
serve to high light the contrast between THEN and NOW, in education. 
Then: About 7,000,000 children were enrolled in elementary schools. 
Now: Almost three times that number are enrolled. 

Then: Public high schools enrolled a scant 80,000 students. 

Now: Our high schools enroll some seven million pupils, an increase of 
almost ninetyfold; whereas in the same period of time the total 
population of the United States has increased only about three- 


fold. 


Then: Higher education was the privilege of the select few. 
Now: An army of more than one and one-third million youth crowd 


our colleges and universities. 


Then: Only 57 per cent of the children and youth, 5 to 17 years of 


age, were enrolled in schools. 


Now: More than 85 per cent of our young people of these ages are in 


school. 


—Education for Victory. 
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The All-American Teacher 


W. P. KING 


Editor, Kentucky School Journal, Louisville, Kentucky 


HE All-American teacher— 
what manner of individual 
is he? What kind of train- 
ing does he have? What is his at- 
titude toward his country? What 
is his character and what is his 
fundamental belief about religion? 
What does he think about his pro- 
fession? 

Since the public mind usually 
associates the idea of education 
with the concept of teacher, we 
will look at this All-American 
teacher from that angle. He is edu- 
cated according to the conventions 
and the law. He has had so many 
hours, or credits, or years, in some 
school which in turn has been 
meaured by some yardstick to de- 
termine its efficiency. But this is 
not really the education of our 
All-American teacher at all. This 
is just his “‘drivers license’ or his 
“ration card’”’ or his “‘dress circle 
ticket.’’ His real education is ex- 
pressed in his love for children and 
his devotion to the task of teach- 
ing them; in his willingness to 
forego the pleasures of a perma- 
nent home, and the profits of a 
business career. He has withdrawn 
himself from the arena where the 
hot turmoil of competition may 
yield profit and from the mael- 
strom of murky political whirl- 
pools (or is it cesspools?), where 
so often moral turpitude is the 
price of preference, and has taken 
his place amidst the spiritual aris- 
tocracy where the motive of profit 
disappears and where the uncouth 
cacophony of political rumblings 
is only a raucous noise that amuses 
children and humiliates their 
elders. 

It is this consecration of a high 
purpose and the dedication of a 
life to an ideal that constitute the 
real education of the All-American 
teacher. 


He Lives His Patriotism 

What of his patriotism? He 
has been at the front with his 
pledge and his creed and his flag 
and his life, all the time—in times 
of peace and times of war. The 
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populace waves the flag when an 
enemy appears over the ramparts 
of freedom, but this All-American 
teacher has kept the flag of his 
country in plain view all the time, 
and has honored its symbolism in 
art and literature and in poetry 
and song which extol the virtues 
of freedom and the values of de- 
mocracy. 

He gives to childhood its first 
glimpse of its country and its first 
understanding of the meaning of 
the way of life in that country. 
He lights the candles of patriotism 
in the hearts of the children of this 
free nation. He lives his patriotism 
in his unselfish labor. He asks no 
compensation for his service to his 
country. He seeks no favor and 
accepts no reward for duty done as 
an American citizen. 

Uncomplainingly he took the 
task of helping his country in her 
efforts to organize her - economies 
in the various rationing and regis- 
tering enterprises, and he went to 
this task happily and gave of his 
strength and his time freely, this 
All-American teacher—and neither 
asked nor received compensation. 


Without hesitancy, he quit his 
classroom when his country called 
and went with the forces of the 
nation to the battlefronts of land 
and air and sea, to fight for the 
ideals he had fought for and 
worked for on less dramatic fronts. 
When the scourge of war is over 
he will return to the service of his 
country in its laboratories of lib- 
erty. 

His character like his courage is 
above reproach. He feels the throb- 
bing heart of childhood. He sees 
the fresh flush of innocence in the 
uplifted faces of children. He is 
conscious of his example in the 
presence of a soul just breaking 
into a new world of mystery. He 
cannot be false to his trust. He 
treads the open ways. 

He has sprung from the median 
economic group and has remained 
in the lowest brackets of that 
group. Despite the fact that for 


some strange reason his country 
has never shown proper apprecia- 
tion of his services, he has gone 
uncomplainingly along, for the 
most part, always struggling 
against the cruelties of inadequate 
compensation, but always with 
fresh hope that someday things 
will be better. Someday the light 
will shine in clouded minds. Some- 
day a still small voice will whisper 
—and the children will not mis- 
understand. 


Ideals Not to be Bartered 

He has never felt inclined, as 
have so many groups, to believe 
that he should, by organization, 
force society to recognize its own 
economic shortsightedness and his 
economic need. Ninety-five per cent 
of American teachers believe in the 
American principle of “‘Free En- 
terprise.”” To this principle the 
All-American teacher subscribes, 
and refuses to join any organiza- 
tion which might improve his fi- 
nancial status but might jeopard- 
ize the ideals for which his 
profession has stood. His ideals 
are not to be bartered. 

He believes in the church and 
holds it up before his charges as 
the one institution which is indis- 
pensable to the life of every indi- 
vidual. Atheism has no place in 
his philosophy of life and his every 
day work epitomizes the love, the 
benevolence, the silent suffering 
and sacrifices of his ideal teacher— 
the wandering Teacher of Gallilee. 

This All-American teacher is 
loyal to the task to which he has 
dedicated his life. To him, every 
individual who devotes himself to 
the service of childhood is a teach- 
er. He builds no Maginot line 
around the particular area in which 
his talents are exercised, nor seeks 
the exaltation of his colleagues to 
some fictitious rank. He is an All- 
American teacher! He deplores the 
pitiful cliques of pathetic groups 
who ape the practices of the world 
from which he has withdrawn in 
order that he might serve in a di- 
vine mission. This All-American 
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teacher is the symbol of the spirit 
of the real America, the America 
that cradled the hopes and dreams 
of a free world, the America that 
nourished those hopes and dreams 
until they became lurid living 
things in the heart of the world; 
the America that sacrifices today, 


and dies today, that the flickering 
flames of the light of liberty may 
never go out. 

This is the spirit of the All- 
American teacher that is flaming in 
a million classrooms in America 
today. Wherever that spirit does 
not glow, America has failed. 





Wherever society has accepted a 
substitute for the All-American 
teacher, childhood has been cheated. 
Wherever America has accepted 
less than the All-American teacher, 
the soul of America has borne a 
scar. 


The Task of the School Today 


O one can look at the pres- 
N ent situation in American 
life and deny the fact that 

we are at the end of an era. We 
are already experiencing profound 
changes in the philosophy under- 
lying American social institutions. 
We have passed through a period 
when the songs of the blues domi- 
nated American life, and we are 
leaving the philosophy which 
seemed to imply that the end of a 
great civilization was approaching. 
During the two or three years 
immediately preceding the war all 
of us could feel a more optimistic 
note. America’s greatness lay in 
the future and not in the past. We 
were beginning to sing again the 
old hymns which were sung dur- 
ing the period when America was 
growing great and had faith in 


herself. 


A philosophy of work and thrift 
and progress, a philosophy of the 
value of the individual and his free- 
dom, and a knowledge of the de- 
structive influences of bureaucracy 
and regulation are being formed 
again. Men are again turning to 
definite principles and beliefs which 
were the guiding star of our fathers 
as they worked to clear the forests, 
bridge the streams, and establish 
social institutions. It is again be- 
coming fashionable to speak of 
love and loyalty with regard to 
one’s native land. We realize that 
only such a philosophy can save 
our civilization. 

We have had an atomistic, dis- 
unifying, despiritualized view- 
point of human society and of the 
individual. That philosophy slow- 
ly permeated our entire religious, 
educational, and political world 
during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. We have seen the student 
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S. C. GARRISON 


President, George Peabody College for Teachers 


come out of our educational insti- 
tutions with no definite beliefs, 
loyalties, and ideals. 


Education Being Re-oriented 


Education in America is being 
re-oriented so as to develop in the 
American citizen a common goal, 
common beliefs, and a loyalty toa 
common heritage. 


Much of our education has been 
leading toward a confusion of 
thought. Emphasis has been placed 
on subjects where no definite solu- 
tion can be found and no common 
point of view derived. The more 
controversial a subject taught by 
a brilliant mind, the larger was the 
enrollment in the class and the 
greater the confusion at the end of 
the course. 

Many thoughtful people be- 
lieved that because of the philos- 
ophy which dominated education 
during the early part of this cen- 
tury, our civilization was on the 
way out. We had grown soft; 
we had grown selfish; we were 
through. Now we believe that 
there are hopes for a great renais- 
sance in our civilization because 
education is again interested in 
ideals and those simple but funda- 
mental elements of human welfare. 


As President Hutchins remarks: 
‘We must remember that victory 
in the war cannot save civiliza- 
tion. It can merely prevent its 
destruction. Victory itself in the 
war will not provide for future 
progress. Success in the war will 
not automatically preserve civiliza- 
tion. 

“Civilization is the deliberate 
pursuit of a common ideal. Edu- 
cation is the deliberate attempt to 
formulate human character in 
terms of that ideal. To formu- 


late, to clarify, to visualize the 
ideals which should animate man- 
kind—tthat is the incredibly heavy 
burden which rests, even in total 
war, upon the educational institu- 
tions. If they cannot carry it, no 
one else will, for no one else can. 
If it cannot be carried, civilization 
cannot be saved.”’ 

We believe that a common def- 
inite purpose and ideal should run 
through the entire American civili- 
zation—in fact, through all civili- 
zation. 

The ideals which have made 
civilization are not difficult to dis- 
cover. They are to be found in 
the lives of all men who are truly 
great. Modesty, earnestness, in- 
tellectual and material honesty, the 
love af justice, a friendly person- 
ality, a desire to help others who 
need help and who attempt to help 
themselves, a desire to promote the 
welfare of mankind in general, 
recognition of the values of the in- 
dividual and the rights of the in- 
dividual, a love of the beautiful 
whether it is in running a business 
or painting a picture, the desire 
to do some type of work which is 
worth while—all these are com- 
mon ideals. They were the com- 
mon ideals of our fathers. They 
are simple; yet, taken in the ag- 
gregate, they make for greatness. 
They made America great. 

In the future education below 
the graduate school will emphasize 
those things which we know in lit- 
erature, art, science, and the other 
subjects, and will leave to the grad- 
uate school the unknown. The 
immature student must first be an- 
chored to those common elements 
which are so necessary in any life. 
After his anchorage he may be free 
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Altavista High School War Service Activities 


The students of Altavista School 
undertook during the early part of 
the 1941-42 school year to develop 
an organization through which the 
student body might do its part in the 
war effort of America. Recognizing 
that they would be called upon at 
different times for various forms of 
cooperation, the students set up a 
flexible organization which could 
handle all requests without loss of 
time and effort. 


This organization was accom- 
plished through a joint meeting of 
the Student Council, the student 
body, and the faculty. An executive 
committee consisting of faculty and 
student members was authorized to 
meet the different needs by naming 
students and faculty advisers to spe- 
cial committees as needed. The high 
school committees were in direct 
charge of each activity. Each grade 
room had a full organization of its 
own with the various committee 












~ “you buy em 
. well flyem!” 


<i 





chairmen held responsible for report- 
ing to and coordinating their work 
with the corresponding high school 
committees. 


The projects successfully carried 
out during the past school year in- 
cluded encouraging savings through 
sale of war stamps (right center), 
salvaging of paper (upper right), en- 
couraging conservation and care of 
property, coordinating school and 
community war effort, building 
model planes (left center), focusing 
special attention on the necessity for 
improved health conditions, planning 
for victory gardens through home 
economics and science classes (lower 
left), and making a study of nutri- 
tions and meal planning with the 
local community in mind. 
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Teachers Win Nation’s 
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SERVING on NEIGHBORHOODE=am 
PLANNING COUNCILS : 
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"I WOULD APPRECIATE YOUR CONVEYING THE 
GRATITUDE OF THE OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO YOUR SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 
PRINCIPALS, SCHOOL TEACHERS AND CIVILIAN 
VOLUNTEERS FOR THE SPLENDID JOB THEY DID 
IN REGISTERING VIRTUALLY THE ENTIRE POPU- 
LATION OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SUGAR 
RATIONING. 


"I, PERSONALLY, CANNOT EXPRESS MY GRATI- 
TUDE TOO DEEPLY FOR THE SPLENDID JOB THAT 
WAS DONE. THE PRIMARY CREDIT, OF COURSE, 
SHOULD GO TO THE SCHOOL TEACHERS BECAUSE 
THEY ACCEPTED THE HEAVIEST BURDEN. NO 
OTHER GROUP IN THE COUNTRY COULD HAVE 
HANDLED THE JOB SO EFFICIENTLY AND 
SPEEDILY." 


LEON HENDERSON, 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION. 


—Telegram to Governor Darden. 
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Courtesy School and Community. 





"I WISH TO EXPRESS TO THE TEACHERS OF 
AMERICA MY ABIDING CONFIDENCE IN THEM AS 
LEADERS IN OUR PRESENT NATIONAL EFFORT. 

AS MEMBERS AND SUPPORTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
RED CROSS YOU HAVE CONTRIBUTED IN MANY 
WAYS. YOUR LEADERSHIP IN EXTENDING THE 
MEMBERSHIP AND DEVELOPING THE PROGRAM OF 
THE AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS HAS PROVIDED 
OVER FOURTEEN MILLION BOYS AND GIRLS IN 
THE SCHOOLS WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR CON- 
STRUCTIVE SERVICE TO THEIR NATION AND YOUR 
DIRECTION OF THE ENERGIES AND SKILLS OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS CAN DO MUCH FOR THEIR 
COUNTRY IN WAR AND IN PEACE." 


NORMAN H. DAVIS, 
CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


—Telegram to National Education Association. 
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WHILE You ARE 
HANDING OUT CARDS, 
MiSs SCHOOLTEACHER, 
wa (VE.GoT ONE. 





Plaudits | 


Mr. D. S. Lancaster 

State Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond, Virginia 

Dear Mr. Lancaster: 

Our public school teachers, super- 
intendents and principals have... 
given unstintingly of their time 
and skill in handling the arduous 
clerical details involved in the 


distribution of War Ration Books 
to the millions of citizens in ” 
ge 
C—gillan 








this region. 

The Southeastern Regional Office 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is deeply appreciative of 

the valuable assistance rendered 
by these workers. Their coopera- 
tion in meeting the many trying 
situations that inevitably arise 


Reproduced by permission of 


under war conditions is a practi- The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
cal example of Price Administrator 
n 
Leon Henderson's remark, Pa~ Toast to the Teachers 
tience we ace, (Richmond Times-Dispatch) 
incer id The efficiency, good nature and d 
, uf goo 
(Signed) OSCAR R. STRAUSS, Jr. heart with which the school teachers of 
Regional Admin. OPA. Richmond carried the burden of sugar 





and gasoline rationing have won them 
many deserved plaudits. Called in to do 
this exacting and onerous job, at the 
very time when their school work is 
heaviest owing to the approach of com- 
mencement, the teachers acquitted them- 
, selves magnificently. 
Mey 21, 1942 Hurrying from their classrooms to the 
rooms where rationing was being han- 
dled, with little time for rest or meals, 
and subjected to the constant strain of 
trying to interpret unfamiliar regulations 
to the public, they performed a task 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


My dear Dr. Studebaker: which obligates the country heavily to 
them.... 

Now that the echool yeer is drawing to a The teachers handled . . . complainants 
close, I want to express to the school officiels and and protestants with unfailing good na- 
teachers of the United States through you the appre- ture, tact and understanding. Virginia 
ciation of their government for the many special was in their debt already, but now the 
services rendered in the war effort. They have debt is multiplied. 
helped to bolster morale on the home front, have 
worked overtime in helping to register citizens for 
the Selective Service, as well as for sugar and gas We Salute Our Teachers 
rationing, and in many other ways they have essisted (Portsmouth Star) 
in civilian defense activities. I know that their Hats off once again to the teachers of 
cheerful and efficient service in these matters in the nation, who have won for themselves 
addition to their main work in the schools and the unstinted praise of all right thinking 
colleges, their uncomplaining overtime in the cause people for the splendid manner in which 
of freedom and democracy, have served to confirm the they have successfully completed another 
faith of the American people in the schools es a job that was assigned to them.... 
mejor bulwark of the Nation. First it was selective service, then 

sugar, and now it has been gasoline— 
Very sincerely yours, and it begins to look as though the end 
is not yet in sight. But the teachers are 
not complaining. ... It was not a pleas- 


ant task, it was not one for which they re- 

AL Va ceived any compensation—not even, in 

7 pee 444 many instances, the thanks of those they 
served; it was not a task that fell within 
the regular working hours of the great 


army of teachers all over the nation. 
Yet there were no squawks, no sit- 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, downs, no slow-downs, no strikes and no 
United States Commissioner of Bducetion, demands for time and a half for over- 
Washington, D. C. Cte. «ss 


We think the teachers deserve a round 
of genuine applause, and again, our hat 
is off to them. 
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Announcing 


A Nation-wide 


SCHOOLS AT WAR 
Program 


Opening September 25th 





Sponsored by the War Savings Staff of the Treasury 
Department, The U. S. Office of Education and 
its Wartime Commission. 


kkk 


A salute to the schools of America for a 
splendid job in mobilizing their teachers and 
students for wartime service! 





Now is the time to show the nation what they are doing by enlisting in the SCHOOLS 
AT WAR Program. Asa unit in this nation-wide campaign, every SCHOOL AT WAR 


can intensify and unify its war services to: 


SA E money to buy War Bonds and Stamps 
SER E his community and nation 
CONSER VWE materials of all kinds for the war effort 


All schools—public, private and parochial—in the United States and its territories are urged 
to enlist in this campaign. 


A LIBERTY BRICK will be awarded jointly to the schools of each state and territory participating in the 
SCHOOLS AT WAR Program by having a state school exhibit. Replaced by recent repairs after more 
than two centuries of service, these Liberty Bricks were a part of Independence Hall, the scene of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. Now, a symbol of our heritage of 
freedom, each brick is mounted in a glass case, before a colored bas-relief of Independence Hall. 


A CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE, signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, will be presented to each school 
which completes a scrapbook report of its War Savings Program and other wartime activities. Clip- 
pings, graphs, pictures, essays, may be used in this report which must be completed January 7, the day 
following the President’s Report on the State of the Union. 


EXHIBITS—Local, state, and national will be arranged to show the nation the power and effectiveness of its 
SCHOOLS AT WAR. A grand display of AMERICA’S SCHOOLS AT WAR will be held in some 


central city for a week of exhibits and demonstrations. 


School authorities, with the cooperation of War Savings Staff officials, will be responsible for arranging 
state and local exhibits in order to show the public the wide range of war activities and the power of 
united effort. 


A SCHOOLS AT WAR Exhibit will be a public service, for it will give the public a broader view of the 
war effort by showing what the school children have done. SCHOOLS AT WAR Exhibits will be mo- 


rale builders and a means for mobilizing greater community effort. 
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America’s Schools 


At War 


NANCY LARRICK 
Education Section, War Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury 

















work of the 
teachers and stu- 
dents of Amer- 
ica. Through a 
tremendous na- 
tional exhibit 
AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS AT 
W AR—theout- 


standing dis- proto by Robin F. Garland, 
Curtis Publishi ' ‘ ie 
p | ays and re- urtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia 


ports from Sergeant Bill Hozzard of the U. S. Marine Corps stands 
schools through- watch before the desk where the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. In the background between the two flags is the 








HIS year the schools of 
America will have an op- 
portunity to tell the full 
extent of their wartime serv- 
ice through the nationwide 
SCHOOLS AT WAR Program 
being launched late this month. 
This SCHOOLS AT WAR 
Program is sponsored by the War 
Savings Staff of the Treasury De- 
partment in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education and its 
Wartime Commission. It is de- 
signed to intensify and unify the 




















out the nation 


1 war activi- facsimile of the famous document. 
4 ties of every will be brought 
i school. together. 
Through To every school which enlists children everywhere. 
> local and state in the SCHOOLS AT WAR Pro- 
exhibits of all gram—and reports a well-rounded Exhibits Planned 
SCHOOLS schedule of wartime activities— To show its progress in the 
AT WAR ac- will be presented a special Certifi- SCHOOLS AT WAR campaign, 
tivities and cate of Service signed by the Sec- each SCHOOL AT WAR is asked 
demon- retary of the Treasury. To each to make a report on its program of 
strations, _ state, in recognition of the part its | work in a 16-page scrapbook to be 
the entire schools play in the national war provided by the Treasury Depart- 
nation will effort, will be awarded a “Liberty ment. Here, through clippings, 
see the Brick’’ — an original brick from posters, photos, stories, written 
splendid historic Independence Hall reports, and actual samples of stu- 
mounted in an electrically dent work, a school may give a 















Photo by Robin F. Garland, 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 


Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 
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Scene of 
signing Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. 


lighted glass case before a 
colored bas-relief of Independ- 
ence Hall. 

These Liberty Bricks, worn 
by more than two centuries of 
service to the nation, were re- 
moved for replacement during 
recent repairs to Independence 
Hall. They were saved for 
presentation to schools in rec- 
ognition of their services to the 
cause of democracy. 
Each Liberty Brick is a 
physical reminder of 
all that has gone into 
the building of Amer- 
ica, in courage and 
faith and indomitable 
energy —a_ veritable 
shrine of America’s 
faith that should be an 
inspiration to school 


bird’s eye view of its wartime pro- 
gram. To be really effective, the 
school program should show unity 
and evidence of having lasting sig- 
nificance. Scrapbooks are to be 
completed by January 7 and then 
displayed at the local, state, and 
national exhibits. 

There is a special reason for set- 
ting January 7 as the deadline for 
school reports. On January 6, the 
eyes of the world will be focused 
on the figure of the President of the 
United States as he makes his an- 
nual “‘report on the state of the 
union’’. On the following day the 
schools will make their united re- 
port to a nation, made alert to its 
needs and its powers. On that day, 
January 7, the schools through 
their scrapbooks, will be able to 
show their eagerness to save, serve, 
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conserve and to carry out the 
orders of their commander-in- 
chief. 


Then, too, the local SCHOOLS 
AT WAR Exhibits will begin. In 
remote country schoolhouses and 
in the most modern city schools 
these exhibits will display dra- 
matic evidence of the vast school 
army, helping on the home front. 
From local community exhibits the 
best material will be sent on to the 
state and national exhibits. Hence, 
every school, regardless of size, will 
have the chance to contribute to the 
final tremendous exhibition of 
AMERICA’S SCHOOLS AT 
WAR. 


The success of the local exhibit 
will rest finally with the teachers 
and students. They are the ones 
who will create, assemble, arrange, 
label, and publicize the various ac- 
tivities so that the whole school 
war program takes reality and 
meaning for the general public. 
These SCHOOLS AT WAR Ex- 
hibits can become powerful stimuli 
to greater community wartime ac- 
tivities. Many a citizen will stop 
to reconsider the value of his own 
services when he sees the actual evi- 


dence of how the small services of - 


even a first grade child can have a 
tremendous value when combined 
with hundreds of others. 


If they tell their stories vividly 
enough these SCHOOLS AT WAR 
Exhibits can help to strengthen, 
unify, and motivate the morale 
of each community—can put to 
work its will to win. They will 
include varied programs of music, 
pageantry, activity demonstrations, 
student club work, and, if possible, 
parades, illustrating what military 
equipment and war materials have 
been paid for by the student pur- 
chase of War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps. The great national ex- 
hibit AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 
AT WAR will be enlivened by 
daily programs of entertainment 
by persons of national prominence, 
school children, and military 
bands. 


Three Great Commands 


The whole SCHOOLS AT 
WAR Program is planned about 
these three great commands issued 
to the civilian army fighting on the 
home front: Save! Serve! Con- 
serve! They are really parts of one 
great military order and when it is 
understood that they are insepara- 
ble, the whole national program 
will become more meaningful. 

Save! That is the first order of 
the day. In our schools, that order 
means that students should learn 
the value of things in their relation 
to each other; the history and sig- 
nificance of those pennies, nickels, 
and dimes which they often handle 
so thoughtlessly and carelessly; the 
cost of weapons, food, clothing, 
and medical supplies for our men 
stationed around the world; the 
meaning of inflation and _ its 
dreaded effect upon any people; 
the meaning of investment, secur- 
ity, bond. In short, the command 
““Save!’’ means to learn not only 
why it is patriotic but why it is 
intelligent to save money and in- 
vest it in War Bonds and Stamps. 
The person who obeys this com- 
mand will buy nothing he does not 
absolutely need. He will buy 
stamps and bonds to the limit of 
his ability. And he will know 
why he is doing these things. 

Schools may help in interpret- 
ing this command to save by using 
the classroom to study and discuss 
these huge problems, by using 
school programs and exhibits to 
create further interest, by giving 
publicity to the school’s progress 
in enlisting the cooperation of 
every single person, and finally by 
encouraging thrift as a course of 
wisdom as well as patriotism. 

Serve! That is the second order 
of the day and one that can be car- 
ried out in a thousand ways. The 
student who buys enough stamps 
to pay for a Marine’s First Aid kit 
is serving. He will know that his 
dimes have bought the tourniquet 
and iodine that may save a man’s 
life on some remote island in the 
Pacific. Or that student may take 
a Red Cross First Aid course and 





so be ready to serve in case of acci- 
dent in his own community. Home 
nursing, school hygiene, nutrition 
classes, making surgical dressings, 
knitting, sewing, helping with 
civilian defense activities in the 
community, working on farms, 
gardening, making airplane models, 
repairing furniture and rugs, keep- 
ing the children of busy mothers— 
these are just some of the chances 
for school students to serve. 


A school which can show that 
its students are carrying out this 
command will be an outstanding 


SCHOOL AT WAR. 


Conserve! The third great mili- 
tary order strikes every person in 
the vast school division of our 
civilian army, for everyone can ful- 
fill it constantly. By repairing old 
clothes and wearing them instead of 
discarding them, students will have 
money to save for stamps and 
bonds. And they will be relin- 
quishing materials for our armies. 
Small as they are, even pins, paper 
and lollipops require raw materials 
needed for helmets, bullets, and 
chemicals. To use them sparingly 
is to contribute to the national 
supply of available materials. If a 
child learns that conserving tires 
and gasoline, pencils and paper, 
last year’s coat and galoshes are all 
part of our war effort, then his 
school has taught him his place in 
the great civilian army of America. 
If he learns that turning off the un- 
used electric lights and turning in 
his old toothpaste tube are highly 
patriotic and intelligent acts of na- 
tional importance, then he is a real 
soldier on the home front. 


By saving, serving, conserving 
and by learning why these habits 
are wise and patriotic, our students 
will be training today for their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of the 
United States and the United Na- 
tions. Schools which are enthusi- 
astically and intelligently partici- 
pating in the SCHOOLS AT 
WAR Program will then be pre- 
pared to say to the world: ‘We 
are ready—ready for war, ready 
for victory, ready for peace!”’ 








“Education to Win the Values for Which We Fight” 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Richmond, November 24-27, 1942 
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Schools of 


Organize for 





EDWARD ALVEY, Jr. 





IRGINIA 
ICTORY! 


Chairman, Virginia Education Committee for War Savings 


UR government has asked 
() us to save money to buy 

War Stamps and Bonds; 
serve Our community and nation, 
and conserve materials of all kinds 
for the war effort. The schools 
of Virginia have cooperated whole- 
heartedly in the financial support 
of our armed forces. Over §$2,- 
500,000 was invested in War Sav- 
ings Stamps and Bonds by our 
pupils and teachers last session. 

Even a greater effort is demanded 
of all of us during the session of 
1942-43. Let us organize our 
schools to render the greatest pos- 
sible service to our country in this 
time of crisis! 

The War Savings Staff of the 
Treasury Department and _ the 
Wartime Commission of the VU. S. 
Office of Education are sponsoring 
jointly a wartime mobilization of 
our nation’s schools. A handbook 
of suggestions, entitled Schools At 
War: A Program of Action, is 
now in press and will be available 
shortly. Meanwhile, let us plan 
to continue and strengthen the pro- 
gram of thrift education and sys- 
tematic saving that has been in 
operation in most of our schools. 


This year we have an opportu- 
nity to organize our War Savings 
Education Program at the opening 
of school. The following sugges- 
tions may be helpful: 


Organization 


1. Have a faculty-student com- 
mittee to plan and administer the 
school program. 

2. Utilize the services of exist- 
ing school organizations, such as 
the Student Cooperative Associa- 
tion, as fully as possible. In many 
schools the entire program is being 
managed by student organizations 
with faculty advice and supervi- 
sion. 
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3. Enlist the cooperation of 
your Parent-Teacher Association. 
The members are prepared and or- 
ganized to assist in many ways. 
Initial stocks of stamps have been 
financed by many P.T.A.’s. It is 
important that parents understand 
what the school is trying to do. 


4. Plan the sort of program 
that seems best to suit your school. 
Many suggestions are offered in 
our state and federal bulletins. 


Activities 

5. Arrange for each pupil to 
have a stamp album and encourage 
him to plan to lay aside a little 
each week or month if he ts able. 
Avoid pressure to purchase stamps. 
Avoid competition among pupils. 

6. Encourage students to earn 
the money to purchase stamps or 
to save it through economies. Have 
assembly or home room programs 
in which pupils tell how they have 
earned money to buy stamps. 

7. Use school publications, as- 
sembly programs, exhibits, etc. to 
keep up interest in the program. 

8. Cooperate closely with your 
local committees. Get in touch 
with your local chairman and ar- 
range for him to supply you with 
new posters and leaflets as they are 
received. 

9. See that stamps are on sale 
in your school. Many schools are 
devoting one home-room period a 
week to stamp sales. Some high 
schools have organized ‘‘Stamp-a- 
Week” groups in each home room 
for the regular delivery of ten- or 
twenty-five-cent stamps to pupils 
who wish to save systematically. 

10. Plan activities for English, 
social science, and other classes in 
which thrift and systematic sav- 
ing are stressed. (See ‘““War Sav- 
ings in the Curriculum: A Func- 
tional Approach”’ and other mate- 


rials prepared by the War Savings 
Staff. A source unit for social 
studies is now in preparation.) 

11. Let all the organizations of 
the school have a part in the pro- 
gram. Art clubs can make posters, 
music groups arrange song pro- 
grams, journalism classes prepare 
publicity releases, dramatic clubs 
write skits and plays, etc. 

12. Use War Stamps in as 
many ways as possible: as tickets 
of admission to plays, dances, 
games; as prizes for posters, songs, 
news stories: as gifts, favors, cor- 
sages. 

13. Get into the program your- 
self by allocating a part of your 
earnings each month to the pur- 
chase of War Stamps or Bonds. 


Reports 


14. Keep a record of school pur- 
chases of stamps and bonds, sep- 
arating, if possible, sales to teach- 
ers and to pupils. 

15. Send in descriptions and 
photographs of successful projects 
and programs to the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education. 

16. Cooperate with your local 
chairman in reporting the progress 
of the school program. 


17. Send reports and pictures to 
your local newspaper concerning 
interesting aspects of the work of 
your school. Your community 
wants to know what you are do- 
ing. 

18. Let the Virginia Education 
Committee know how it can co- 
operate with you most effectively. 


Remember: ‘‘When we buy a 
War Stamp or Bond, we serve our 
country by putting our money to 
work for Victory, we conserve 
money and materials for the war 
effort by not spending, and we save 
for our own personal security.” 
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Obstacle Race to Develop Agility and Stamina 
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Exercises to Develop Sense of Balance in Prospective Air Crews 
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LOCATION OF STATES ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF 
SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN PER IOOO ADULTS, 1940 









[1] Highest twelve states 
EZ” second twelve states 
GE Third twelve states 

HH Lowest tweive states 


Research Division, Notional Education Association 











The South, which ranks low in ability to support schools, ranks high in the 
number of children in proportion to the adult population. This is one reason 
for inadequate educational support in the South. Virginia is in a relatively 
favorable position compared with other southern states in that she ranks 
higher in income than she does in the number of children to be educated. This 
chart was based on final data for April 1, 1942 from the United States Bureau 
of the Census. 





LOCATION OF STATES ACCORDING TO CURRENT SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED, 1939-40 






[1] highest twelve states 
EZ) second twelve states 
HD third twelve states 
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Research Division, National Education Association 











This chart is based on data for 1939-40 from the United States Office of 
Education. According to these figures, Virginia ranks fortieth, or ninth from 
the bottom, among the forty-eight states in current expenditure per pupil 
enrolled. Five States spent $100 or more per pupil, while eleven states, in- 
cluding Virginia, spent less than $50 per pupil. As the map shows, all the 


twelve lowest states are in the South. The Southeast is also at the bottom in 
the average salaries paid teachers, principals and supervisors. Virginia’s rank 
in this respect is thirty-seventh, or twelfth from the bottom. As a result of 
the increased state appropriation made by the last General Assembly, Vir- 
ginia’s rank both in per pupil expenditure and teachers’ salaries should be 
better by 1943-44, 
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Federal Aid 
In 1942 


HE United States is com- 
mitted to an all-out effort to 
win the war. We are spend- 

ing billions of dollars on our army 
and navy in its preparation, its 
transport to the far corners of the 
globe, and its operations. 

Here at home the Federal Gov- 
ernment is asking for the conserva- 
tion of rubber, gasoline, tires, 
scrap iron, and other materials. 
These are vital, but human re- 
sources are more vital. If it is im- 
portant to find every scrap of metal 
and rubber and put it into the 
most effective use for the war ef- 
fort, it is vastly more important 
for all our human resources—chil- 
dren or adults—to be developed so 
that they can contribute fully to 
the war effort. It is high time the 
Federal Government spends a few 
million dollars a year in helping 
the states to develop the manpower 
and the womanpower which is vi- 
tal in winning the war and the 
peace to follow. 

Enemy dictators have been 
smart enough to develop every sin- 
gle human resource. That is why 
they have succeeded so well thus 
far. Our democracy can do no less 
if it expects to survive in the des- 
perate struggle for its existence. 

But it is doing less. One adult 
in every seven in the United States 
over 25 years of age has less than a 
fourth-grade education, according 
to the census for 1940. They are 
functionally illiterate. By May, 
1942 the Army had rejected 150,- 
000 selectees—fifteen divisions of 
men who were physically accepta- 
ble—because they did not have a 
fourth-grade education and could 
not fill the role of the modern 
soldier. At the same time, hun- 
dreds of thousands of our young 
men who are mentally fit have been 
rejected because they are physically 
unfit. 

We shall have continuing gen- 
erations of illiterates and physi- 
cally unfit who will migrate to all 
corners of the land just so long as 
we leave vast numbers of growing 
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children and youth without edu- 
cational and health opportunities. 

The assistance of the Federal 
Government is the only way to 
correct this situation. The need 
for general federal aid for educa- 
tion in states and sections which 
are unable to support an adequate 
school system for all the people is 
amply documented. 

The United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor 
held hearings on S. 1313 last 
spring. During the summer it was 
approved by the Committee and 
placed on the Senate Calendar. 
Unified effort and vigorous action 
will assure passage of the Bill in 
the Senate. 

The major problem, as in previ- 
ous sessions, is to get the measure 
through the House. We must elect 
to the Congress of the United 
States in November, 1942 individ- 
uals who are committed to the 
support of this measure. 

Federal aid is needed now. It 
can be obtained now. Let’s insure 
its passage now by electing a Con- 
gress favorable to it. 

Here are some of the reasons in a 
nutshell for federal aid to educa- 
tion: 

1. Our country needs to develop 
every human resource to its fullest 
potential strength. 

2. Aside from national well- 
being, every child regardless of the 
place or the status of his birth de- 
serves as an American citizen an 
educational opportunity according 
to his capacity and his needs. 

3. It is the concern of every 
state and section that every child in 
every other state and section shall 
be educated. In modern life the 
mobility of population means that 
those with the least schooling are 
the most migratory. They become 
liabilities rather than assets to the 
states and communities to which 
they go. IlIliterates revealed by 
census and army records are by no 
means all in the poor states. Vast 
numbers have taken up residence in 
the wealthier states. Neglect one 
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LOCATION OF STATES ACCORDING TO ESTIMATED SCHOOL 
REVENUE PER CHILD IF EACH STATE MADE AVERAGE 
EFFORT, 1955-36 
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It is notable that Virginia ranks higher in relative tax-paying ability than 
in expenditures for public schools. This is now being corrected to some 
extent by recent increases in State aid to schools, but Virginia’s position is 
still far from enviable. The chart above is based on data from the United 
States Office of Education, the Bureau of the Census, and PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 
(page 50) by P. R. Mort and others. 








LOCATION OF STATES ACCORDING TO PERCENT OF 
TAXPAYING ABILITY EXPENDED FOR SCHOOLS, 1935-36 
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This highly significant chart shows Virginia among the lowest twelve states 
in percentage of tax-paying ability which is expended for schools. As a mat- 
ter of fact, only four states rank lower than Virginia in this respect. These 
four, while using even less of their tax-paying ability for school purposes 
than Virginia, expend from 1% to 4% times as much per pupil as does 
Virginia. This chart is based on school expenditure data from the United 
States Office of Education and on Newcomer’s estimates of relative tax- 
paying ability as reported in PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF DIS- 
TRIBUTING FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION (page 50) by P. R. Mort 
and others. 
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Virginia’s Interest in Federal Aid for 


Elementary and Secondary Schools* 
S.1313 (amended) 


I. Senate Bill 1313 affects Virginia: 
l. 


Virginia will receive $10,679,000 annually for her pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. 

Virginia has 691,434 children 5 to 17 years of age. 

The allotment thus means $15.44 per child. 

This money coming to Virginia will be distributed by 
Virginians with the following stipulations: (a) At least 
78 per cent must be spent for current expenses including 
the employment of teachers: (b) not more than 20 per 
cent may be spent for capital outlays; (c) not more than 
2 per cent may be spent for state supervision and adminis- 
tration. 

Complete control of Virginia schools remains in the 
hands of the State of Virginia. 


IT. Virginia's present ability to support her schools: 
1. 


Virginia has 2.31 per cent of all the children in the 
United States 5 to 17 years of age and 1.23 per cent of 
the-total personal income. (New York with 8.65 per 
cent of the children has 18.23 per cent of the personal 
income. ) 

If Virginia should maintain what is considered to be a 
defensible minimum school program she would have to 
spend 18 per cent beyond her ability. (Ohio could have 
a minimum program by spending 32 per cent less than 
her ability.) 

For every 1,000 adults in Virginia to support education 
there are 469 children to be educated. (For every 1,000 
adults in California there are only 280 pupils; the “‘aver- 
age’ state has only 388.) 

In Virginia the personal income back of one child out of 
every two is less than $1,642. (The average for the en- 
tire nation is $2,534, and for California is $4,580.) 


III. Effects of inadequate support upon Virginia schools: 
l. 


One out of every two teachers, supervisors and principals 
receives less than $899 per year or a monthly income of 
$75. (New York teachers receive $2,604 per year.) 

One child out of every two enrolled in the schools of Vir- 
ginia has less than $42 per year spent for his education. 
(New York children have $135 per year; the “‘average’’ 
state spends about $74.50 on its children. ) 

For every 1,000 children 14 to 17 years old in Virginia 
484 are not in high school. (In Wyoming only 58 out 
of 1,000 are not in high school. ) 


Note: Virginia also should be interested in the education of chil- 
dren in other states because 14 per cent of Virginia’s Ameri- 
can-born population has been coming from outside her own 
borders. 


*Material derived from Education a National Problem, published by the Na- 


> 


tional Education Association, January 1942, 32 p., and from unpublished data 
assembled by the NEA Research Division. 
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part of the nation and the entire 


nation is hurt. Help the handi- 
capped states and the whole nation 
is helped. Isolationism has been 
founda bad policy between nations. 
Within a nation it is equally bad. 

4. The current expenditure per 
pupil in Mississippi for 1939-40 
was only $24 per pupil enrolled or 
less than one-fifth of the amount 
spent per pupil in the highest state 
and less than one-third the amount 
spent in the nation as a whole. 

5. Low expenditures for schools 
mean low salaries for teachers. In 
1939-40 the average salary in 
Mississippi was only $559. Six 
states paid less than $800. These 
states cannot stem the flow of 
teachers to higher paid jobs in in- 
dustry. 

6. Some states have a far heavier 
educational load than others. In 
1940, for example, South Caro- 
lina had 589 children, 5 to 17 
years of age, for each 1,000 adults, 
age 20 to 64. California had only 
277 children of school age for each 
1,000 adults. 

7. The states vary widely as to 
ability to pay for schools. In 1940 
the average income per adult was 
$379 in Mississippi as compared to 
$1,509 in the state with the high- 
est income. 

8. It is not possible for the poor 
states, from their own resources, to 
provide a reasonable educational 
program for all their youth. 
Wealth must be taxed where it is 
to educate children where they are. 

Here in brief are the provisions 
of S. 1313: (1) The proposed 
fund of $300,000,000 is to be 
distributed for the equalization of 
educational opportunities in public 
elementary and secondary schools; 
(2) the money is to be distributed 
to needy states upon the basis of 
their inability to support an ade- 
quate educational program from 
their own funds; and (3) the 
money is to be used only for edu- 
cational agencies and institutions 
under public control. 


‘“‘Any systematic savings plan is 
worth while at any time, but dur- 
ing the existence of a national 
emergency it becomes a necessity as 
well as a virtue. Every sacrifice we 
make for saving toward national 
defense makes the necessity of other 
greater sacrifices more remote.’’— 
Hon. HARRY S. TRUMAN, United 
States Senator from Missourt. 
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Nation’s Schools Need Federal Aid Now! 


HE Policies Commission of 
the Virginia Education As- 
sociation is of the opinion 
that the war effort must now claim 
the major part of our resources 
and energies, and it is not inclined 
to favor any increase in non-essen- 
tial expenditures. Developments 
have shown conclusively that the 
work of the public schools is very 
definitely related to the war effort. 
After careful consideration, the 
Policies Commission has reached 
the conclusion that Federal assist- 
ance to education is necessary to 
assure the maximum war effort and 
to guarantee the perpetuation of 
the values for which we are fight- 
ing. 

The compelling reason for Fed- 
eral aid to education at this time is 
simply that such aid is necessary to 
enable the public schools to render 
effectively certain services essential 
to the war effort and to continue 
the normal functions which are ab- 
solutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of democracy. 

Public schools are being asked 
by the responsible public officials: 

1. To speed up the training of 
workers for war produc- 
tion; 

2. To accelerate the develop- 
ment of skills in mathe- 
matics, science, and other 
fields for those preparing for 
service in the armed forces 
and in war production, and 
for those scheduled for fur- 
ther training in engineering 
science, and other technical 
fields; 

3. To provide pre-aviation ca- 
det training and other spe- 
cialized courses preparatory 
to war service; 

4. To promote physical fitness 
for service; 

5. To give training in First 
Aid, nutrition, air raid pre- 
cautions, home nursing, and 
other civilian defense areas; 

6. To help give an understand- 
ing of American war and 
peace objectives and other- 
wise to contribute to civilian 
morale; 

7. To render special wartime 
services such as registration, 
commodity rationing, pro- 
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Authorized by the Policies 
Commission of the Virginia 
Education Association May 6, 
1942. Approved by the Virginia 
Committee on Federal Aid for 
Education June 18, 1942. Ap- 
proved by Summer Conference 
of Division Superintendents in 
Richmond June 19, 1942. 





motion of war saving, and 
mobilization of war labor: 

8. To carry on with increasing 

effectiveness a number of 
other services which are 
either a part of, or closely 
related to, the normal work 
of the schools in preparing 
boys and girls for effective 
participation in American 
life. 

These services can be rendered 
through existing school agencies 
more effectively and economically 
than in any other way. However, 
at the same time that the schools 
are faced with the necessity of add- 
ing the special war services to their 
normal program, they are losing 
many of their ablest instructors, 
both to the armed forces and to in- 
dustry. State and local resources 
in many instances are not adequate 
to provide school budgets sufficient 
to maintain competent instruc- 
tional and administrative person- 
nel. Because of inadequate budgets 
many school systems cannot con- 
tinue to render effectively the serv- 
ices demanded of them in these 
times. Unless Féderal assistance is 
granted to the regularly consti- 
tuted educational agencies, there is 
a danger that special Federal agen- 
cies may be created to render these 
services at infinitely greater expense 
and at the risk of weakening State 
and local control of education. Stu- 
dents of the situation are aware al- 
ready of influences operating in this 
direction. 

In Virginia, as elsewhere in the 
nation, schools are faced with an 
increasing shortage of teachers, a 
shortage which threatens to become 
acute during the coming session. 
At prevailing salary schedules it is 
almost impossible to hold skilled 


instructors in vocational fields and 
in other subjects requiring a high 
degree of skill. In many places in 
Virginia students trained in the 
high school are securing employ- 
ment at salaries higher than those 
earned by the instructors with 
many additional years of training 
and experience. 

Senate Bill S-1313, as amended, 
adequately protects the principle of 
State and local control and pro- 
vides, for those states where the 
need is greatest, assistance in pro- 
viding the necessary school facili- 
ties. Virginia has 2.31 per cent of 
all the children of school age in the 
United States and only 1.23 per 
cent of the total personal income. 
Under the proposed Bill, a grant of 
$10,679,000 annually would be 
authorized for Virginia. This 
would provide an additional allot- 
ment of $15.44 per child or ap- 
proximately $650 additional per 
teaching unit. 

Great as is the need in Virginia, 
it is even greater in certain other 
states, and the Commission believes 
that Federal aid to education 
should be sought at this time, not 
primarily because it is in the in- 
terest of Virginia, but because it is 
in the interest of the nation and of 
the victory of the United Nations 
in their battle for human rights. 





The Virginia Education Com- 
mittee for Federal Aid is com- 
posed of the following: 

Frank J. Critzer, Chairman 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pulaski, Virginia 
John J. Fray, President 
Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation 
Rustburg, Virginia 
Dabney S. Lancaster 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Richmond, Virginia 
G. Tyler Miller 
Superintendent of Schools 
Front Royal, Virginia 
Blake T. Newton 
Superintendent of Schools 
Hague, Virginia 
Francis S. Chase, Executive 
Secretary 
Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Army of Education’s Tasks Listed 


HE role which the ““Army of 
Education” will be asked to 
play in this war is becoming 

clear in Washington. 

Great divisions of this army 
numbering 31,200,000 teachers 
and students have been heavily en- 
gaged for two years. Vocational 
education has trained more than 
3,000,000 workers for war indus- 
tries. Engineering and_ technical 
colleges have trained more than 
550,000 technicians. 

What the other divisions will 
be called on to do appears in the 
U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission’s minutes for July 22. 

High Schools: ‘‘Opportunity 
should be provided through the 
schools for all in-school young 
people to participate in organized 
war effort. . . . Student organiza- 
tions concerned with the war ef- 
fort should be under the control of 
school authorities who should also 
have a part in the initiation and 
formulation of plans for activities 
to be carried on through the 
schools. . . . The Commission rec- 
ommends the establishment in each 
secondary school of a school-wide 
organization consisting of all pu- 
pils who are engaged in war service 
or are preparing for participation 
in the war effort.”’ 

Suggestions for implementing 
this policy are now being formu- 
lated. Here is a clear summons to 
enroll every high school boy and 
girl for definite war work. 

Elementary Schools: Treasury's 
War Savings Division is launching 
a nation-wide program in which 
millions of elementary (and high 
school) children will be asked to 
participate. The Commission ap- 
proved Treasury’s plan. Requests 
for help on a new and greater 
salvage drive asked by the War 
Production Board’s Conservation 
Division will be in the hands of 
every teacher in September. 

Colleges and Universities: The 
War Manpower Commission has 
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called on the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for a comprehensive plan to 
make full use of college and uni- 
versity facilities, staff, and students 
in the war effort. Such a plan was 
placed before the Wartime Com- 
mission and, at this writing, is be- 
fore the Manpower Commission. 
Although Congress approved $5,- 
000,000 for loans to students 
(previously recommended by the 
Wartime Commission) in engi- 
neering, physics, chemistry, medi- 
cine, dentistry, and pharmacy to 
accelerate their training, this is re- 
garded as only a step toward full 
mobilization of higher education 
for the war. 

Nursery Schools and Kindergar- 
tens: Expanding employment of 
women in war industries brings in 
its train need for day care of chil- 
dren. In line with Wartime Com- 
mission recommendations, the Of- 
fice of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services has appointed a coordina- 
tor, Charles I. Schottland, former- 
ly of the Children’s Bureau, as Di- 
rector of the Day Care Unit. 
Pointing out the need for funds, 
the Commission urged “‘local com- 
munities, particularly in defense 


U. S. Office of Education Wartime Commission 


areas, to undertake, without Fed- 
eral aid,”’ to provide: (1) nursery 
schools for children under six, (2) 
before-and-after school care for 
those over six. 

Organization: Listing Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, and Michigan 
wartime organizations as good ex- 
amples, the Wartime Commission 
urged educators ‘‘to organize their 
affairs to facilitate the services they 
will be called upon to render.” 
(Full texts of these Wartime Com- 
mission actions appear in August 
15, EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
TORY.) 

To enable the ““Army of Educa- 
tion’”’ to gain an overview of the 
war program and what war agen- 
cies want from education, the War- 
time Commission is sponsoring in 
Washington, D. C., August 28- 
31, a National Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War. Here State secre- 
taries of education associations, 
State superintendents, vocational 
directors, city superintendents, col- 
lege presidents, and other leaders 
will learn from the men directing 
the war effort what fronts and 
what duties will be assigned to the 
forces of American education. 


South Losing Many of Best Teachers 


NE-SIXTH of all the 
() teachers in schools of the 

Southern States have left 
teaching entirely during the past 
year. This loss of many of the 
South’s best teachers is a direct re- 
sult of the impact of the war effort 
on the schools. The fact that 
teachers’ salaries in most states 
have increased only slightly while 
the cost of living and wages in in- 
dustries and work connected with 
the war effort have risen sharply 
has caused a far larger percentage 
of teachers than normal to seek 
other means of serving their coun- 


try and earning a livelihood. These 
conclusions are the result of a study 
made by a committee representing 
the Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence on School Administrative 
Problems and are incorporated in 
the bulletin entitled: Implications 
of the War Effort for the Schools 
which has just been published. 
This bulletin prepared by a 
committee of which A. D. Holt, 
Executive Secretary of the Tennes- 
see Education Association, was 
chairman, points out that during 
the past two years, while the cost 
of living has increased between 15 
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per cent and 20 per cent and while 
wages of workers of war industries 
have increased in many cases as 
much as 50 per cent, teachers’ sal- 
aries throughout the South have 


increased only 5 per cent. Some of 
the more wealthy communities 
have been able to increase teachers’ 
salaries somewhat more than this 
average, but many of the poorer 
communities have not been able to 
make any increase at all because of 
their limited financial resources. It 
is these poorer communities, which 
in many cases are in rural areas, 
that have lost the largest percent- 
age of the teachers, the loss in a 
number of situations being as high 
as 50 per cent of all the teachers 
employed. 


For some months, school ad- 
ministrators have had difficulty ob- 
taining qualified teachers in certain 
fields such as commercial work, sci- 
ence, industrial arts, and physical 
education. This fall there is an ex- 
treme shortage in many states in a 
number of other fields. In fact, in 
many of the less wealthy commu- 
nities, it has been found impossible 
to replace teachers who have left 
with others who are as well quali- 
fied for their work. The South, 
therefore, because of existing con- 
ditions and low salaries for teach- 
ers, is faced with the prospect of 
lower standards for teachers which 
will mean that the standards of 
work for children are in danger of 
being lowered. Moreover, the 
number of teachers lost during 
coming months is likely to be 
much greater than up to the pres- 
ent and the opening of many 
schools with a full quota of teach- 
ers may be jeopardized this fall. 


This bulletin on Jmplications of 
the War Effort for the Schools also 
discusses and makes recommenda- 
tions regarding adjustments in 
school administration resulting 
from the war effort, adjustments 
in curriculum, school plant ad- 
justments, transportation adjust- 
ments and financial adjustments. 


The committee points out that 
problems in school finance are 
likely to become more acute during 
coming months because a number 
of States are losing considerable 
revenue as a direct result of the 
federal war program. Because of 
the rationing program those States 
which depend partly upon gaso- 
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A Word on Retirement 


Before withdrawing, or deciding not to enter the Virginia 
Retirement System, make this test: 


$. 


2. 


Ascertain the amount of your annual contribution to 
the Retirement System. 

Estimate the amount of annuity you will receive upon 
retirement at age 65 or upon completing 30 years of 
service and attaining age 50, if a woman, or 58, if a man. 
(Remember you are guaranteed as much as you would 
have received under the old system.) 

Ask an agent of a reputable insurance company to quote 
premium rates on an annuity of this size to start at age 
65, at age 60, 55, 50. 


YOU WILL NOT NEED ANY FURTHER ARGUMENT 
TO CONVINCE YOU THAT YOU WOULD BE UNWISE 
NOT TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM for 


If you are 25, you will find the insurance premiums for 
an annuity beginning at age 65 from 1-2/3 to 2-1/2, or 
more, times as much as the contributions to the retire- 
ment system; and 

If you are 40, you will find the premium from 2-1/2 to 
15 times as much, depending upon when you wish the an- 
nuity to begin, and other factors. 


(The above statements are based on actual figures obtained 
from the actuary of a leading Virginia insurance company. 
For example, a woman teacher, age 40, with 15 years of prior 


service, on an average salary of $1,000 may expect to qualify to 


receive an annuity of $500 upon retirement under the state sys- 
tem at age 55. For this she is asked to contribute 6.68 per cent 





age 55.) 


{ of her salary or $66.80 annually. The insurance company quotes 
a premium of $324 for an annuity of like size beginning at age } 
65 and a premium of $922 for the same annuity to begin at % 


EIGHT GOOD REASONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 





THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


You will receive an annuity equal to the full value of your 
contributions. 

The State will provide an additional annuity equal to that 
you purchase for yourself. 

You are guaranteed an annuity at least as large as you 
would have received under the old system. (Some teach- 
ers retiring this summer under the new plan received 
over $200 more than would have been received under the 
old system.) 

If you stop teaching after completing at least two years 
under the new system, you may withdraw all of your con- 
tributions. 

The system is actuarially sound and, therefore, offers 
much greater protection than the old system, which was 
becoming more expensive yearly and consequently more 
subject to the danger of reduced annuities in lean years. 
If you withdraw from the system now, you lose all prior 
service credit. 

If you enter the system now, you will be in a better posi- 
tion to benefit from subsequent improvements in the law. 
The benefits are much greater than you can purchase for 
yourself in any other way. 








line and automobile license tag 
revenue for their schools will be in 
a particularly difficult situation. 
Such states are certain to face an 
acute problem this year and all 


states expect increasing difficulty in 
financing their school program dur- 
ing coming months because their 
normal sources of revenue are being 
curtailed in many respects. 
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The Task of the School Today 


(Continued from Page 12) 


to pursue on higher levels to its 
very end any problem or topic to 
which he desires to devote his time 
and energy. 


Discussion Not Enough 

We have had among us teachers 
who did not believe that children 
should be induced to love our in- 
stitutions but that they should be 
taught about them. There is a 
vast difference between teaching a 
child to love and foster our tradi- 
tions and our institutions and 
teaching a child by merely discuss- 
ing and comparing our country 
with others. Unless we get back 
to the fundamental principles of 
life and government which made 
America great, our systems of gov- 
ernment, of business, of religion, 
of education are headed toward the 
breakers. We must realize that 
only confusion can result from a 
system of teaching which devotes 
its energy to a mere discussion of 
problems. Children must be so 
taught that they know some 
things definitely, that they believe 


in them with all their souls, that 
their loyalties are so strong that 
they are willing to give their very 
lives for the preservation of the 
possibilities which our form of 
government has guaranteed to each 
individual. All of us must have 
something we beleive in, something 
to tie to, something that is greater 
than ourselves. 

It is the business of the school 
not to create confusion but to lead 
the child from confusion to some- 
thing definite. 

Those who would create a new 
social order by legislation and bu- 
reaucracy must be made to realize 
that education is a slow, orderly 
growth and that social institutions 
are not created in a day or by leg- 
islation but develop over centuries, 
man always marching toward 
higher ideals and goals. 

It is the task of the school to 
give information which will aid 
materially in the child’s intellec- 
tual development, to endow these 
materials with the richness of the 
teacher’s personality so that the 





child may find an interest and a 
loyalty and may grow as a great 


human spirit. Such is the task 
which we as teachers and work- 
ers with human beings have set 
about. 

Let us be sure that in our deal- 
ings with children they grow in a 
definite, unified way, believing in 
those things which are best and 
standing loyally by the things 
which have made America great. 
Let us be sure as teachers that we 
do not add to the confusion which 
already exists in the world. Rather 
let us take the positive side. Let 
us teach those things which we 
know, which children can learn 
and can know. We cannot build 
a new social order if we would, 
but we can take as a basis for a 
better world all the best that has 
developed in America, perfect this, 
and lead on toward the goals set 
by the founding fathers. In this 
way, and in this way only, may 
we develop a better social order. 


‘The President’s Message to the 


Graduating Class. Reprinted from 
The Peabody Reflector, July, 
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Vitalize DEMOCRACY with these 
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— CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
Wa COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 





By LYNE S. METCALFE 


Visual Aids Help “Air-Condition” 
High School Students—Part I 


when the Nation is bending 


Now 
every effort to train air pilots for the 
fighting fronts, when wartime flying is 


showing the way for dominance by 
aircraft in postwar, commercial trans- 
port,—the United States Government 
is doing everything possible, first, to 
give as many boys as possible pre- 
flight aviation ground training, and 
second, to “air-condition” the youthful 
mind generally. In this work, schools 
and colleges have found an unusual 
opportunity to help, with visual aids 
as the backbone of the program. It is 
the purpose briefly here to describe 
this important contribution and to ap- 
praise its results—Editor. 

The Science of Aviation is one of 
many complexities. In the past, knowl- 
edge of even the fundamental princi- 
ples of flying was largely confined to 
the aviation engineer, the _ super- 
trained pilot and navigator. The pe- 
riod of training was a lomg one. 

Yet, gradually this period has been 
shortened, though the textbook, lec- 
ture and chalk-talk revealed certain 
definite limitations. It was realized 
that some supplementary and speedier 
method or medium in the pre-flight 
period at least was needed to shorten 
the training time for pilots—of such 
vital importance since the outbreak of 
the war. 

Because college students and boys of 
high school age comprise the Nation’s 
reservoir of future pilots, the govern- 
ment realized that those in charge of 
our schools and colleges had in this 
situation an almost unprecedented op- 
portunity to play a leading part. How- 
ever, many instructors hesitated to 
conduct classes in pre-flight aviation 
because of lack of experience. One 
answer to this phase of the problem 
was found in the supplementary use 
of films. 

The picture screen, with its proved 
ability to simplify mechanical and sci- 
entific facts and fundamentals—com- 
plex though they may be—with its 
power of pictorial analogy, its assur- 
ance of an orderly and interesting 
presentation of related facts, has been 
enlisted in this work in schools and 
colleges coast to coast, and with some 
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surprising results. 
No one will claim that films can 


make a pilot out of a high school stu- 
cent or any one else for that matter. 
But they can lay a broad background 
of understanding as a basis for fur- 
ther detailed advanced study of the 
many specialized phases of aviation. 
It has been proved also that they can 
save much valuable time, at least in 
the primary stages of flying instruc- 
tion, and at a time when it is vitally 
important to save every minute. 

There are three principle objec- 
tives: 


a. To “air-condition” the youthful 
mind 


b. Rouse interest in flying, in prep- 











Language 

List Price 
Useful Language No. 3 14c 
Useful Language No. 4 14c 
Useful Language No. 5 14c 
Useful Language No. 6 14c 

Each 96 pages, 6x9 

Useful Language No. 7 20c 
Useful Language No. 8 20c 


Each 128 pages, 6x9 


For use with any texts in grades 
3 to 8. Test-Teach-Test Method and 
complete diagnostic and achievement 
testing. 


Reading 
List Price 


Pre-Primer Seatwork 24c 
Primer Seatwork 24c 
First Reader Seatwork 28c 
Second Reader Seatwork 28c 
Each 64 to 96 pages, 8xll 


Attractive, interesting seatwork for 
use with any basic readers. 


Phonics 

. List Price 
Eye and Ear Fun Bk. I 24c 
Eye and Ear Fun Bk. II 24c 
Eye and Ear Fun Bk. III 24c 


Each 64 pages, 8xll 


Teaches the natural method of word 
analysis. For grades 2, 3, and 4, 


but postage is extra. 
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Thousands of Progressive Teachers Rely on These 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


Arithmetic 
List Price 


My Arithmetic Tablet No.1 24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet No.2 24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet No.3 24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet No.4 24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet No.5 24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet No.6 24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet No.7 24c 
My Arithmetic Tablet No.8 24c 


Each 128 pages, &xll 


An independent series. Modern, 
stepped-up grade placement. Rich 
practice and testing program. 

Social Science 
List Price 
In Town and City 28c 
Now and Long Ago 28c 
Gifts from the Past 28c 
Growth of America 28c 


Each 96 pages, &xll 


A series of text-workbooks in social 
studies. Fine for silent reading work. 
For grades 2 to § respectively. 


Health 
List Price 


Happy Health Hours gr. 1 20c 
Happy Health Hours gr. 2 20c 
My Health and Safety gr. 3 28c 
Better Health and Safety 

gr. 4 24c 
Better Health and Safety 
gr. 5 24c 


Just Me gr. 6, 7, or 8 28c 


Prices quoted here are for small orders. They include postage. 
On orders totaling $2.00 or more a 25% discount is allowed 


Write for our catalog of elementary workbooks. It fully de- 
scribes these workbooks and a host of others. 


WRITE TODAY TO DEPT. A 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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aration for a future’ world, 
changed by air transport. 

c. Prepare students for careers in 

aviation. 

The films have been so written and 
produced that they may be shown by 
instructors in connection with certain 
routine Science classes, made possible 
by the fact that so many phases of 
acronautics involve applied Sciences. 

In other words, the use of visual 
aids in schools and colleges, and par- 
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ticularly in the vocational depart- 
ments, is not only serving to make the 
coming generation more air-conscious 
for the postwar “flying age” but is 
helping build up a supply of pilots 
for the expansion of global flying. 

Films available cover the entire 
range of aviation. The material filmed 
is based upon official ground school 
material of the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program (CPT), and was checked and 
approved by The Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Service of The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Next month: How Visual Aids Are 
Being Used in Pre-flight Training by 
Schools and Colleges. 


Pamphlets Worth Sending For 
“Education For The Air Age’, Civil 





ADAM 


WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many 
new opportunities for placements. y 


Write now for information. 


( lyp-—-Washington Schoole Association) 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BUILDING 14th & GN. W-—_WASHINGTON, D. C. 








with the task forces abroad. 


their Army and Navy”. 


The American Red Cross Needs Educators 


The American Red Cross will employ hundreds of social welfare work- 
ers and educators before January, 1943. These new employees will per- 
form Red Cross services to the military units both in this country and 


Red Cross workers give counsel to the men in the armed forces about 
their personal and family problems, plan and organize recreational activ- 
ities. They interpret Red Cross service to the military authorities. They 
act, to quote U. S. Army regulations, “in matters of voluntary relief and 
in accord with the military and naval authorities as a medium of com- 
munication between the people of the United States of America and 


New professional employees needed include: 


Field directors, to serve at the military and naval centers 
here and abroad to counsel and advise men in the service 


Club directors, program directors, staff assistants to operate 
clubs in leave areas overseas, some who qualify through 
executive or administrative experience, others by experi- 
ence comparable to the operation of a large community 
center, and still others who qualify through recreation 


Assistant field directors for recreation, to serve with the 
task forces overseas, qualified to plan, organize, and pro- 
mote recreational activities such as sports, games, social 
recreation, entertainments, arts and crafts, music, drama- 


Men 
regarding personal and family problems. 
Men 
and 
Women 
i training and experience. 
Men 
tics, and game rooms. 
Women 


Medical and psychiatric social workers, case workers and 
recreation specialists in military and naval hospitals both 
here and abroad. 


Men and women assigned to the service in this country will receive 
from, $135 to $200 per month; those stationed outside the United States 
receive from $150 to $275 plus an additional $50 per month maintenance 
allowance in military centers and full maintenance in club work. Uni- 
forms are provided. Those assigned abroad are also provided with cer- 
tain insurance protection. 

Those interested in receiving further information or in making appli- 
cation for a position in the American Red Cross Services to the Armed 
Forces program should communicate with: Personnel Service, National 
Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Those interested in a position within continental United States only 
should apply to the nearest Red Cross area office. They are as follows: 


y North Atlantic Area, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





Eastern Area, 615 N. St. Asaph Street, Alexandria, Virginia 
Midwestern Area, 1709 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, California 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Aeronautics Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Free). 

“Leaflet No. 63”, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. (Free). (Pre-flight 
Training In Secondary Schools.) 

“Filmstrips”, (Mis. Pub. 458, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.). (Catalogue of subjects 
available, July 1, 1942.) 

“Visual Review” (1942) Society For 
Visual Education, Chicago, Ill. (Free). 

“Vocational Training Classes For 
Defense Workers”, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. (Free). 
Listing of visual aids. 

Vocational Films More Plentiful 

There has long been only a limited, 
supply of films for use in vocational 
training but the needs of war have 
given a tremendous impetus to pro- 
duction in this field. Many manufac- 
turers of supplies and equipment for 
the Armed Forces are producing highly 
specialized films which fit easily into 
the work of the vocational instructor, 
and in the course of time prints of 
these pictures will, without doubt, be 
made available to instructors. At pres- 
ent, they are being used largely for 
pre-training new, inexperienced fac- 
tory workers as a means of bringing 
them to work bench usefulness in the 
shortest possible time. And because 
they deal largely with fundamentals 
they have a special appeal to the voca- 
tional training department. 


Films on Forestry 

A number of interesting and instruc- 
tive 16mm sound motion pictures on 
Forestry have been made available by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
through the Motion Picture Bureau of 
the YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Among these are: “A BC 
of Forestry”, “The Forest Ranger”, 
“Stop Forest Fires’, “Trees To Tame 
The Wind”, and “The Tree of Life’. 

New Coast Guard Films 

The importance of the U. S. Coast 
Guard perhaps never has been more 
generally recognized than at the pres- 
ent time. Educators will find some 
new and inspiring picture productions 
among those recently made available 
to schools and colleges. These are: 
“Men of the Coast Guard” (screen 
time, 30 minutes) supplied in both 16 
and 35mm sound. “Cadet Cruise’, 
(screen time, 10 minutes) supplied in 
both 16mm and 35mm sound. “Off- 
Shore Patrol’, (screen time, 10 min- 
utes) supplied in both 16mm and 
35mm sound. “Coast Guard Academy”, 
(22 minutes screen time). Supplied in 
16mm only, and in natural colors. 
Sound. These films may be borrowed 
from U. S. Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., or through any Dis- 
trict Coast Guard Office. 
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NEWS, 


Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 


Grayson Superintendent 
Honored 

The Grayson County Education As- 
sociation held its third and final meet- 
ing of session 1941-42 on May 1, 1942, 
having a dinner meeting with Dr. 
D. W. Peters, president of Radford State 
Teachers College, as speaker. In behalf 
of the local association, Superintendent 
Kyle T. Cox was presented an Elgin 
wrist watch in honor of his record of 
splendid service as division superin- 
tendent of schools for Grayson County 
for more than twenty years. About 100 
teachers attended this meeting. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Celine Phipps, Galax; vice 


president, Opal Dixon, Fries; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Bessie LaRue Jones, Galax; 
treasurer, R. J. Rudolph, Independ- 


ence; J. C. Wygal, Baywood, and M. C. 
Davis, Independence, members of exe- 
cutive committee (in addition to presi- 
dent, vice president, and secretary). 





Teachers Get Bonus of $50 


Giles county public school teachers 
received $50 defense bonds as bonuses 
from the county school board at a ban- 
quet meeting of the County Education 
Association last Spring. 

The bonus, amounting to about 
$5,000, was voted recently by the school 
board. Bonds and stamps of lesser de- 
nomination were presented to those 
teachers of less than a year’s service. 

Officers elected by the body are: 
C. W. Miller, president; Louise Fran- 
cis, Newport, vice-president; and Eliza- 
beth Cox, Narrows, secretary-treasurer. 

W. J. King, outgoing president, ap- 
pointed the following committee on 
federal aid: O. G. Caldwell, principal 
at Pembroke; Wanda Porterfield, Glen 
Lyn, and Mrs. Macie McClaugherty, 
Pearisburg. 

King superintendent of 
schools, presented the bonus bonds to 
teachers. The association endorsed the 
circulating county library. 


Johnston, 





1,000 New NEA Members 


Virginia’s NEA membership reached 
4,837 according to the May, 1942 mem- 
bership count. This represents a gain 
of 1,016 over the previous year, or an 
increase of twenty-seven per cent. 

Virginia ranks fourth among the 
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officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 


states in the percentage of increase 
and third in the number of new mem- 
bers. She now stands third among the 
states in the number of one-hundred 
per cent counties and fifteenth in the 
percentage of teachers enrolled. 

Among the districts, District H leads 
with five one-hundred per cent divi- 
sions and with every division with five 
or more NEA members. This district 
shows an increase of more than one- 
hundred per cent over the previous 
year. The largest percentage of in- 
crease, however, was made by District 
I, which increased from 40 to 114 mem- 
bers. District M showed the third 
largest percentage of increase in mem- 
bership. All the districts except one 
showed a gain over the previous year. 
The table below shows the number of 
members in each district, the gain or 
loss over the preceding year, and the 
number of one-hundred per cent divi- 
sions. 


1942 Gain or 100 per cent 

District Membership Loss Divisions 
A 33 + 6 0 
B 329 — il 2 
Cc 845 + 46 0 
D 237 4 28 3 
E 96 + 48 0 
F 488 + 69 2 
G 557 4127 3 
H "694 +355 5 
I 114 + 74 0 
J 57 + 20 0 
K 24 4+ 5 0 
L 713 + 46 1 
M 592 4.207 2 





$2,500,000 in War Savings 

Chairman Edward Alvey, Jr., of the 
Virginia Education Committee for War 
Savings, on the basis of incomplete re- 
turns, estimates that approximately 
$2,500,000 has been invested in stamps 
and bonds by the teachers and pupils 
of Virginia in the period from January 
to June, 1942. The public school teach- 
ers and pupils of the city of Richmond 
alone invested $231,469.71. Amounts 
varied from $50,280.35 at John Mar- 
shall and $36,378.80 at Thomas Jeffer- 
son to $26.95 at Webster Davis. School 
purchases in Norfolk totaled over 
$200,000; Lynchburg, $79,074.95. One 
county in Virginia, Prince William, has 
reported school sales of over $60,000. 

The Educational Committee has 





planned an even more intensive pro- 
gram for the session of 1942-43. Letters 
to division superintendents of schools 
have already gone out requesting that 
emphasis be given to the War Savings 
Program at the teachers’ meetings usu- 
ally held prior to the opening of 
schools. Supplies of the revised Man- 
ual for Teachers are being shipped to 
each superintendent, along with leaf- 
lets for pupils and posters for schools. 
A special effort will be made to ac- 
quaint new teachers with the program 
and to enlist their enthusiastic coop- 
eration. Stress will be placed upon 
thrift education and systematic saving. 





New STECK BOOKS 


YOU WILL WANT TO INCLUDE 
IN YOUR TEACHING PROGRAM 















MIDDLE GRADE literature series de- 
H signed to acquaint the pupil with the 
authors, the literature, the culture, and the 
heritage of the Southland. May be used as 
readers or as junior anthologies. Short 
biographical sketches of each author. 
Printed in two colors. Lavishly illustrated 
with photographs that constitute a pictorial 
tour of the places of historical and scenic 
interest in the South. 


Book 1—530 pages Book 2—594 pages 
Each, per copy: $1.80 


My Country and Yours 


A new beginners’ history of the United States 
designed for the intermediate grades that will 
give youngsters a new appreciation of their coun- 
try. Tells the story of the nation's development: 
how the people in each gen- 
eration lived and met their 
problems—how they fought 
the battles of freedom. A 
continuous story as dramat- 
ically and interestingly 
written as juvenile fiction. 
Beautifully illustrated— 
bibliographies—addi- 
tional activities 















Price, per copy: 


$140 


THE STECK CO. 


Publishers AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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KEEP YOUR ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES IN 
GOOD REPAIR, TOO! 





OUR government wants you to buy only what 

you NEED and to take CARE of what you 

own! Every time you take care of something 
you own, you are helping win the war. 


For example, if you connect and disconnect your 
electric cords carefully, you prolong their life... 
and you help conserve copper that’s used for 
shells. If you turn off your electric lights when 
you leave the room you prolong the life of your 
electric bulbs. And you save electricity which is 
vital to America’s “all-out” war effort. 

You can turn your radio off when no one is ac- 
tually listening to it. You can open your refrig- 
erator door as seldom as possible. You can keep 
motor-driven appliances well oiled and clean. 
Check the manufacturer’s cleaning recommenda- 
tions for all your electric appliances. 

There are hundreds of things you can do to con- 
serve; little things—but they all add up. Virginia 
Electric and Power Company. 


See Your 


ELECTRIC DEALER 








Smyth Teachers Hear Collins 

The Smyth County Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its final meeting of the 
year in the Marion High School Audi- 
torium, Friday, May 22, at 2:30 P. M., 
with B. K. Fulton presiding. 

The meeting was opened with music 
by the Marion High School Band, un- 
der the direction of Ward Miles, and 
the invocation by Reverend Paul Wor- 
ley. 


After reports from Superintendent 
Robert F. Williams and the standing 
committees were heard, the following 
officers were elected for 1942-43: 

President, W. W. Wilkerson, princi- 
pal of Marion High School; vice-presi- 
dent, Roy Bennington, principal, At- 
kins High School; secretary, Mrs. 
E. M. Calhoun, principal Teas School; 
treasurer, Elizabeth Pratt, of the Rich 
Valley High School; reporter, Minnie 
Rouse, principal, Riverside School. 

The main feature of the program 
was an address by the Honorable 
L. P. Collins, member the House of 
Delegates from Smyth County, who 
gave a Review of the Legislative Ses- 
sion of 1942. 

Mr. Collins discussed funds appro- 
priated to increase the State contribu- 
tion per teaching unit, the appropria- 
tion for vocational education, the ap- 
propriation of $825,000 to be appor- 
tioned among counties for transporta- 
tion of pupils, the bill providing for 
conditional increases of $50,000 each 
year for public school libraries, and 
the actuarially sound Retirement Sys- 
tem which was established. 

The Association then divided into 
groups for election of officers. The 
High School elected officers as follows: 

President, Alex Le Vicki, Saltville 
High School; vice president, Margaret 
Scott, Marion High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Bess Mitchell, Sugar Grove 
High School. The Grammar Grades 
elected: President, Mary Payne Copen- 
haver; secretary-treasurer, Virginia 
Kelley. The Primary Group elected: 
President, Margaret Buchanan; vice 
president, Lillian Gollehon; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Maggie Steeber. 

The annual banquet was held in the 
cafeteria of the Marion High School 
at 6:30 P. M., at which time Dr. Walter 
S. Newman, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Virginia, was 
the principal speaker. He stressed the 
latest 3 R’s—Registration, Regulation, 
and Rationing. 

Another interesting feature of this 
program was the presentation by the 
toastmaster, Superintendent Robert F. 
Williams, of an album of letters of 
appreciation to Ex-superintendent 
B. E. Copenhaver from teachers, State 
educators, and National officers. 
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Policies Commission Meets 


The Virginia Education Association 
Policies Commission, authorized by the 
board of directors, met on May 9, 1942, 
at the call of President Fray. The fol- 
lowing members were present: J. J. 
Fray, Dabney S. Lancaster, J. Irving 
3rooks, Forbes H. Norris, Ethel Spil- 
man, Fred M. Alexander, D. E. Mc- 
Quilkin, Mary DeLong, W. A. Vaughan, 
Roger Wright. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Fray who explained the rea- 
sons for creating the Policies Commis- 
sion. 

T. D. Martin, Director of Member- 
ship of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, presented an explanation of 
the provisions of the Federal Aid Bill 
S-1313 and of the plans for promoting 
it. 

A full discussion of the proposed 
Federal Aid Bill revealed unanimous 
approval of the principles involved but 
some doubt as to the wisdom of asking 
for Federal appropriations in view of 
the already heavy war demands. It 
was finally agreed, however, that Fed- 
eral aid to education is a vital defense 
measure. 

On motion by Mr. Wright seconded 
by Mr. McQuilkin, the president was 
authorized to appoint a committee set- 
ting forth the reasons for our support 
of Federal aid for education at this 
time. (President Fray named Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Dabney 
S. Lancaster and Executive Secretary 
Francis S. Chase as the committee for 
this purpose. ) 

On motion by Mr. Brooks seconded 
by Mr. Norris, it recommended 
that a small State committee be named 
to organize Virginia for vigorous sup- 
port of Federal aid for education now 
through the setting up of district and 
local committees. 


was 


Mr. Fray named the following as the 
Virginia Federal Aid Committee: 
Frank J. Critzer, chairman; Tyler Mil- 
ler; Dabney S. Lancaster; Blake T. 
Newton; Francis S. Chase; (President 
Fray is a member ex-officio). 

Suggestions were invited for other 
objectives for the Virginia Education 
Among the _ objectives 
the following: 


Association 

suggested were 

1. Improvement in the instructional 
facilities in the classroom. 

2. Maintenance of teaching stand- 
ards and personnel in the present 


emergency. 


Greater professionalism among 
teachers through all-inclusive 
membership in local, district, 


state, and national associations; 
better professional preparation of 
classroom teachers, and a single 
salary schedule. 
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4. Full cooperation with the na- 
tional war effort in every service 
which the school can render. 

5. Further strengthening of 
compulsory attendance law. 

6. Study of the VEA as an organi- 
zation, with the purpose of sim- 
plifying and improving the me- 
chanics. 

7. Define position as to State sup- 
port of transportation. 

8. State aid for principals’ salaries. 


the 


On motion duly seconded, D. E. Mc- 
Quilkin was given a unanimous vote of 
thanks for his able work on the Retire- 
ment Bill. 

On motion of Mr. McQuilkin sec- 
onded by Mr. Brooks, it was voted to 
request the American Association of 
School Administrators to make the 
textbook the subject of study of its 
next yearbook. 

It was agreed that another meeting 
of the Policies Commission should be 
held sometime before the Annual Con- 
vention. 












































Alka-Seltzer 


Helps So Much—Acts So Fast! 
IT’S TRUE ALL RIGHT! When you want 


fast, comforting Relief in a Head- 
ache, Acid-Indigestion, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, Simple Neuralgia 
or that Ache-all-over feeling of a 
Cold—try Alka-Seltzer! It’s remark- 
able how ONE preparation can pro- 
vide relief in any or all of these dis- 
comforts so pleasantly—so fast! 


AND WHAT IS MORE—when you have 
aheadache and anunsettledstomach 
both at the same time—take Alka- 
Seltzer! The analgesic (pain-reliever) 
eases the pain ofan aching head while 
the alkalizing agent reduces excess 
gastric acidity and helps you feel 
better in a hurry. 

Get a package of pleasant-tasting, 
effervescent Alka-Seltzer from your 
druggist. Keep it handy. You never 
know how soon you may want it! 


MILES LABORATORIES, Inc. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Air-Age Education Series 
The publication of seventeen books 
on aviation education by The Macmil- 
lan Company, known collectively as 


the Air-Age Education Series, has 
proved to be an innovation in the 
publishing world. Prepared by avia- 
tion education research groups at two 
of the country’s leading educational 
institutions, the Series was stimulated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and prepared with its cooperation. 
The official sponsor of the Series is the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 
The Macmillan Company, which re- 
ceived the contract for publication 
after competitive bidding, has made 
the prices of the books extremely low 
in order to insure their wide-spread 
distribution. 


The books of the Air-Age Education 
Series fall into several categories. 
There is a textbook of more than 
900 pages in pre-flight aeronautics 
which is intended for eleventh and 
twelfth grade students in high schools. 
This textbook is suitable for either 
one-year or two-year courses. A sec- 
ond textbook of nearly 700 pages has 
been prepared specifically for one-year 
courses in pre-flight aeronautics also 
to be offered for eleventh and twelfth 
grade students. The second book is 
primarily on the science aspects of 
pre-flight, but also includes chapters 
on vocational guidance and the social 
significance of the Air Age. Teachers’ 
manuals accompany both these text- 
books, making it possible for regular 
high school science teachers to offer 
the instruction with a minimum of 
special preparation. 

But it is not only in separate 
courses in pre-flight aeronautics that 
the Air-Age Education Series will make 
its contribution. Aviation materials 
are collected in textbooks for high 
school students in the fields of geog- 
raphy, physics, general science, social 
studies, English, biology, mathematics, 
meteorology, and industrial arts. The 
impact of the Air Age upon all these 
fields is brought to the attention of the 
students in connection with their reg- 
ular subjects, and the latter are cer- 
tain to become more dynamic as a re- 
sult. In addition, there is a book con- 
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taining scientific facts about aviation 
for the use of teachers of elementary 
school science. Another volume, in- 
tended for the use of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, explains the entire Series 
and the reasons for it. 

We must educate for the Air Age if 
we are to win the war. We must con- 
tinue to educate for the Air Age if we 
are to be successful in maintaining 
our national influence in the peace- 
time world to follow. We must edu- 
cate for the Air Age if we are to do 
our part by the children who are now 
in the schools; if we are to teach 
them in terms of the world in which 
they are going to live rather than in 
terms of the world in which their par- 
ents lived before the Air Age blos- 
somed into full being. The Air-Age 
Education Series will lend substantial 
assistance to the teachers of America 
in fulfilling their obligations in the 
school. 


Teachers and the War 


In time of war education can no 
more proceed “as usual” than any 
other enterprise. Teachers, 
colleges are eager to 
make all essential adjustments and to 
play their part in the common sac- 
rifice. In order to provide guidance 
for them in this task, the Commission 
on Teacher Education requested its 
chairman, E. S. Evenden of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to as- 
semble in compact form the main les- 
sons of the past bearing on the subject 
and to prepare a brief outline of funda- 
mental educational principles. 

Mr. Evenden’s report has now been 
issued by the American Council on 
Education under the title, Teacher 
Education in a Democracy at War 
(American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 118 
pp., paperbound, seventy-five cents). 
In the first chapter the general impli- 
cations of the war are discussed with 
regard to the fundamentally opposed 
ideologies involved, the fact that 
everyone is a participant, the inter- 
relationship of war and peace, and the 
consequent importance of social habits 
and understandings. Chapter II sum- 
marizes the lessons of 1917-18 in this 


social 
schools, and 


country and England. Postwar trends 
in the United States are then taken up 
in Chapter III, as manifested in 
changes in the schools, the education 
of teachers, and the relation between 
the two. 

Chapter IV shows the extent to 
which history seems to be repeating 
itself in the present emergency. A 
teacher shortage is again threatened. 
Mr. Evenden then discusses the diffi- 
culties relating to the supply of teach- 
ers, acceleration programs and other 
methods for meeting the demand, cur- 
ricular and personnel problems, and 
the influence of public attitudes. Les- 
sons from recent English experience 
are discussed in Chapter V. Finally, 
in Chapter VI, Mr. Evenden discusses 
some educational “first things’ and 
concludes with a list of specific recom- 
mendations addressed respectively to 
school systems, to colleges and univer- 
sities, and to the public. 





Mathematics for War Needs 


Plane Trigonometry With Applica- 
tions by William L. Hart, University 
of Minnesota, is especially prepared to 
give the mathematics training now 
needed by the thousands of high 
school students who are expecting to 
serve with the United States armed 
forces. It is an efficient, concise, and 
complete presentation of the funda- 
mentals of trigonometry with a strong 
focus on numerical applications, valu- 
able for all general mathematical pur- 
poses, and timely in its applications 
to specific problems of technical war- 
fare and defense. 

Applications of current concern are 
placed at logical points throughout the 
book. Contact with such fields as sur- 
veying, artillery orientation, and 
bombing theory are made within the 
chapters where the trigonometric prin- 
ciples are directly applicable. 

Plane Trigonometry with Applica- 
tions is published by D. C. Heath and 
Company and listed at $2.00. 

Second-Year Algebra, by Raleigh 
Schorling and Rolland R. Smith, with 
the cooperation of John R. Clark 
(World Book Company—1942, $1.68) 
is the latest book in the authors’ high- 
school mathematics series. It is worthy 
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of careful consideration: first, because 
it is a timely book for preparing stu- 
dents for today’s technological needs; 
and second, because it carries a meth- 
od which should go far to minimize 
the usual learning difficulties. 

The authors stress in their preface 
the present day need for “men and 
women who have mathematical intel- 
ligence and have a thorough training 
in the language of algebra.” As in 
their earlier books they emphasize un- 
derstanding of concepts, without 
which the techniques of algebra can- 
not be transferred to their many ap- 
plications. The skills of first-year al- 
gebra are diagnosed by inventory tests. 
The treatment of verbal problems em- 
phasizes a general method of problem 
solving rather than specific methods 
of solving particular problems. 

GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS— 
Books 1, 2, 3, and 4 have been planned 
to meet the needs, the interests, and 
the abilities of children in the first, 
second, third and fourth’ grades. 
Each book is a complete story which 
provides pupils with experiences and 
practice exercises designed to make 
arithmetic interesting and easy. Every 
process is introduced in a direct and 
definite manner, and examples are 
given for each new step. 

GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS, 
by Rose and Ruth Weber, is published 
by the McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 





War Emphasizes Need for 


Guidance 

The ever-growing need to have each 
person engaged at the task which will 
enable him to make the largest pos- 
sible contribution to the nation’s war 
effort is making new demands on high 
school guidance programs. While 
peacetime procedures will not suffice 
for the present critical needs, an 
understanding of basic guidance prin- 
ciples and techniques must underlie 
sound programs for both war and 
peace. The pressing need for informa- 
tion on the needs of critical wartime 
occupations may be answered shortly. 
In the meantime the attention of prin- 
cipals, teachers, and counselors is in- 
vited to these recent publications 
which offer real help in the improve- 
ment of guidance practices. 

Principles and Techniques of Guid- 
ance by Lefever, Turrell, and Weitzel 
(The Ronald Press Company, New 
York. 522 pages, $3.00) provides a 
valuable treatment of guidance proce- 
dures and techniques. Especially help- 
ful are Parts III and IV dealing with 
plans and procedures. The former in- 
cludes an excellent chapter on repre- 
sentative guidance practices in a num- 
ber of selected schools; the latter 
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contains clear and practical sugges- 
tions on such matters as gathering, 
recording and using information about 
students, procedures in _ individual 
counseling, in the group and clinical 
approaches to guidance, and place- 
ment. Part I gives an illuminating 
introduction to guidance problems and 
offers a useful set of guiding prin- 
ciples. 

Guidance Methods for Teachers by 
Dunsmoor and Miller (International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Penn. 382 
pages, $2.50) is another welcome ad- 
dition to guidance literature. Designed 
for teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools it offers a wealth of 
suggestions for guidance in home- 
rooms, classrooms and core programs. 
Its chief value lies in its emphasis on 
the teacher’s contribution to guidance 
and the practical assistance which it 


offers for the improvement of guidance 


methods. There are excellent chap- 
ters on organizing the homeroom or 
classroom for guidance, methods of 
conducting guidance discussions, plan- 
ning and carrying out typical guidance 
lessons and individual counseling by 
teachers. 

Principles and Techniques of Voca- 
tional Guidance by George E. Myers 
(McGraw Hill Book Company, New 
York. 377 pages, $3.00) is one of the 
most clear-cut and practical of all 
publications on guidance. The author 
avoids the pitfall of confusing guid- 
ance with education by centering at- 
tention on vocational guidance, al- 
though other kinds of guidance are 
given some _ attention. Vocational 
guidance is seen as involving eight 
types of services: occupational infor- 
mation service, self-inventory service, 
personal data collecting service, voca- 
tional counseling service, vocational 
preparatory service, placement serv- 
ice, follow-up, or adjustment service 
and research service. A_ separate 
chapter presents in an illuminating 
manner the principles and procedures 
involved in each” of these services. 
This is a most useful book for admin- 
istrators and vocational counselors. 

Schools desiring to inaugurate or 
improve their guidance programs will 
profit by a study of all three of the 
books reviewed above. They supple- 
ment each other admirably. 





Understanding Today’s Events 


Today events shape up and pass 
with such rapid-fire staccato that con- 
fusion is very -likely to result in our 
thinking about national and _ inter- 
national occurrences. We cannot al- 
low this to happen if we wish to be 
alert and responsible citizens. A good 
way to develop a background for un- 
derstanding current events and to ob- 
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tain a clear perspective for their eval- 
uation is through the HEADLINE 
BOOKS prepared and published by the 
Foreign Policy Association and dis- 
tributed to schools and teachers’ col- 
leges by Silver Burdett Company. 

For example, the Headline Book 
The Peace that Failed, by Varian Fry, 
traces the important international de- 
velopments between the two world 
wars. It is a simple, graphic story, 
often dramatic, which high school stu- 
dents can readily understand, and 
which will help us all to see why we 
are now engaged in another great war. 
Germany at War and Russia at War 
discuss twenty key questions often 
asked about these two countries. Good 
Neighbors, Challenge to the Americas. 
and Look at Latin America provide 
material which is invaluable in ex- 
plaining the kind of cooperation which 
it is imperative that we establish 
with our neighbors to the _ south. 
Shadow Over Asia, a 1941 publication, 
provides a background for under- 
standing our war in the Pacific. 

The cost of Headline Books is 25c 
each. 





Woodworking Workbook 


There is a demand on the part of 
good teachers for a workbook which 
will encourage the student and at the 
same time help him to learn the in- 
formation side of beginning wood- 
working. With this in mind, Nichols 
and Stiles prepared a Woodworking 
Workbook of six sections, each cover- 
ing part of the material a student 
should know. Each has information, 
many illustrations, blanks to be filled 
in, questions to be answered, and il- 
lustrations to be labeled. 

“Preliminary Lessons” treat back- 
ground information every shop student 
needs. Section II covers wood, the 
material to be used, its source and 
preparation. The unit on tools and 
elementary processes will make more 
effective the instructor’s demonstra- 
tions and any text or reference text 
which is being used. The section on 
wood fasteners is vital to all wood 
construction. In the section on wood 
finishing, in addition to the general in- 
formation, there is an important step- 
by-step chart on the three major fin- 
ishes—shellac, varnish, and enamel. 
Part six will help the teacher guide 
the student in selecting proper proj- 


‘ects. 


Some or all the books referred to in 
the bibliography are found in most 
woodworking shops. Hence, the work- 
book can be used in all beginning 
woodworking courses. 

Woodworking Workbook is_ pub- 
Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill., and is listed at 68c. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 








Reviewer 
VIRGINIA E. KYLE, Librarian 
Waynesboro High School 
Waynesboro 


Grades 1-3 


Curious George. H. A. REY. (Author- 
illustrator). Boston: Houghton, 
1941. $1.40. 

George was a little African monkey 
whose curiosity brought out the whole 
Fire Department, and led to many ex- 
citing adventures. Gay full-page illustra- 
tions. 


Little Town. BERTA AND ELMER 
HADER., (Author - illustrator) . 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1941. $1.60. 
The reader visits the bank, the news- 
paper office, the green grocer’s, the Town 
Meeting, the railroad station, and even 
the Firemen’s Ball in Little Town, and 
finds its life typical of that in hundreds 
of small towns in our country. 


Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


Mr. Pink and the House on the Roof. 
EDITH HEAL. Illustrated by CAY 
FERRY. N. Y.: Messner and Jr. 
Literary Guild, 1941. $1.60. 

Zippers were ruining Mr. Pink’s but- 
ton business. Still he refused to make 

zippers until the Copley family built a 

house right on the button factory roof 

and began doing all sorts of unheard of 
things. Captivating illustrations. 


Grades 4-7 

Boy of Babylon. FRANCES KENT GERE 
(Author-Illustrator). N. Y.: Long- 
mans, 1941. $1.60. 

Rimmani and his merchant father 
travel from Asshur in ancient Babylon to 
Egypt to deliver the rare blue stone to 
King Sesostris. Their caravan is plun- 
dered by robbers in the mountains of 





get caught in the rush. 


job done. 


off-peak hours— 





PLEASE DON’T CALL WASHINGTON 
UNLESS YOU MUST! 


With the war effort of 27 United Nations centered upon it, Wash- 
ington is probably the busiest city in the world. It is fast outgrowing 
its physical limits—and its telephone facilities. 


Since Pearl Harbor, long distance telephone calls in and out of Wash- 
ington have increased one-half and some of vital importance sometimes 


Now, it is no longer possible to expand telephone facilities as in the 
past because critical materials are needed for the fighting fronts. 


So we must ask you to cut down on every call you can to Washington 
and other busy cities across the country—so that the Army, Navy and 
the Government can have the right-of-way to get America’s biggest 


If you must make a long distance call, won’t you place it in the 


12 Noon to 2 P. M. 
5 P. M. to7 P. M. 
10 P. M. to 9 A. M. 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST! 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


(Bell System) 
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Syria, but Rimmani continues his journey 
alone. 


Elin’s Amerika. MARGUERITE DE AN- 
GELI. (Author-illustrator). N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1941. $1.60. 

A charmingly illustrated story of the 
pioneer life of a Swedish family, their 
manners and customs, and their lovable 
little daughter, Elin, who was lonely in 
her new home in Amerika until the ship 
arrived from Sweden with her surprise. 


Juan. ISABEL DE PALENCIA. Illustrated 
by CEFERINO PALENCIA TUBAU. 
N. Y.: Longmans, 1941. $1.40. 
Juan had to leave his grandmother's 
hut on the shore of the Mediterranean 
and go to live with his cousins on the 
olive farm at El Olivar. Neither his life 
there nor at Madrid as a choir singer in 
the cathedral alters his devotion for the 
Santa Maria, Old Pedro, or for the sea. 
A colorful, pleasant picture of life in 
Spain. 


High School 

Man is a Weaver. ELIZABETH CHELSEA 
BAITY. Illustrated by C. B. Falls. 
N. Y.: Viking and Jr. Literary 
Guild, 1942. $2.00. 

The story of weaving and cloth mak- 
ing from prehistoric times to the present 
remarkable production of synthetic fab- 
rics. Interweaving fascinating, color- 
stories of exploration, conquest, and in- 
vention, Mrs. Baity has adroitly created 
a social history of the ancient world, the 
Orient, Europe, and the Americas. 


A Place for Ann. PHILLIS WHITNEY. 
Illustrated by HELEN BLAIR. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, 1941. $1.60. 

Ann Redfern’s determination to help 
the talented but unemployed young 
people of Poplar City results in a suc- 
cessful solution of their problems and 
the establishment of the House of To- 

morrow. Ann and her friends started a 

cooperative organization, offering their 

personal services to the community in all 
sorts of strange jobs. A realistic, signifi- 
cant vocational story for older girls. 


Liberators and Heroes of Central America. 

MARION LANSING. Illustrated by HELEN 
BLAIR. Boston: L. C. Page, 1941. 
$2.40. 

Vivid, dramatic, biographical sketches 
of Juarez of Mexico, Delgade of Salvador, 
Larreinaga of Nicaragua, Morazan of 
Honduras, Mora of Costa Rica, Barrios 
of Guatamala, and others who, through 
courage and resolution, made valuable 
contributions to their native lands and 
to the cause of American liberty. Pro- 
fusely illustrated from photographs. In- 
cludes a chapter on Independence days, 
Latin American calendar of independence, 
and complete bibliography and index. 
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Teachers Honor On his twenty-fifth 
James Hurst annversary as 

Superintendent of 
Norfolk County Schools, James Hurst 
was presented with a gold watch, 
chain, and knife at a banquet given 
in his honor last May by the prin- 
cipals, teachers, and special workers 
of the county. 

The presentation of the watch was 
made by Catherine Harding, president 
of the Norfolk County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of the Association. 
Olga Jensen, principal of Ingleside 
School, Superintendent 
Hurst with a_ beautifully 
plaque commemorating his 
five years as superintendent. 


presented 
inscribed 
twenty- 


Eugene West, chairman of the Nor- 
folk County School Board, related 
many interesting incidents of his ex- 
periences with Mr. Hurst during the 
past two decades and praised the 
superintendent for his untiring efforts 
on behalf of the school system, his 
keen insight on school problems, and 
his capable and understanding leader- 
ship among all groups in the county. 

George Oliver and Ruth Henderson, 
representing the State Department of 





Foster Studio, Richmond 
James Hurst 
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NEWS, VIEWS, AND PERSONALITIES 


‘ducation, paid tribute to the endur- 
ing value of Mr. Hurst’s work and to 
the contributions made by him to 
education in the State through his 
services on the State Board of Educa- 
tion as well as by his work in Norfolk 
County. Greetings were brought from 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Dabney Lancaster, who was not able 
to be present. 


Attending the banquet were all 
school board members and principals, 
representatives of the State Board of 
Education, one faculty member from 
each school in the county, supervisors 
and special workers, and a student 
representative of the Norfolk County 
Cooperative Association. All expressed 
appreciation for the able and sincere 
professional leadership which Mr. 
Hurst has given the county for the 
past twenty-five years. 

H. C. Barnes, principal of Norview 
High School, acted as toastmaster. 


High School The 
Art Exhibition 


National Con- 
ference of Christians 
and Jews announces 
a series of Poster Exhibitions for the 
selection of the Brotherhood Week 
Poster for 1943 (February 19 to 28). 


1—The Community Exhibition 
November 14 to 17 


2—The State Exhibition 
November 25 to 29 

3—The National Exhibition 
December 10 to 13 


All Round Tables are urged to spon- 
sor local exhibitions in which stu- 
dents of public, parochial and private 
high schools will enter original post- 
ers, depicting their conceptions of 
Brotherhood. 

The poster judged the best in the 
National Exhibition will be declared 
the official Brotherhood Week Poster 
for 1943; it will be reproduced in 
posters, car-cards, bill-boards and 
stamps and widely used throughout 
the country. The artist will receive an 
award of merit. 


For information write The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 


REST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 








NANCY LARRICK 


Miss Larrick, until recently a 
teacher in the Handley High School 
in Winchester and a member of the 
Virginia Education War Savings 
Committee, has been called to Wash- 
ington to join the Education Section 
of the War Savings Staff at the 
Treasury Department. Miss Larrick 
writes: 

“I am enjoying my work here with 
the War Savings Staff. Every day I 
am grateful for my contacts and 
training in the Virginia Education 
Association and the N. E. A. I am 
constantly hearing of the fine organi- 
zation and work in Virginia, both on 
the Journal and on War Savings. At 
nearly every conference, the Virginia 
Education Committee is held up as 
a model.” 


Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. ¥. 


Danville Board The following reso- 
Favors Tenure lution was adopted 

by the school board 
of the city of Danville, Va., at its 
meeting in May, 1942: 

“Whereas the nature and dignity 
of teaching, especially under the in- 
creasingly high and costly educa- 
tional requirements, imply the high- 
est practicable degree of professional 
security; and, 
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C. ALTON LINDSAY 


Mr. Lindsay was recently named 
superintendent of schools for Eliza- 
beth City County and Hampton to 
succeed R. M. Newton, who resigned 
in the summer. For the past fifteen 
years Mr. Lindsay has served as prin- 
cipal of the Armstrong Elementary 
School in Elizabeth City County. 
Prior to that he was principal of the 
Warsaw High School for four years. 

Mr. Lindsay holds a B. S. Degree 
from the College of William and 
Mary and a M. A. Degree from the 
University of Virginia. 





CLARENCE HARDY SPAIN 


Mr. Spain is giving up his work 
as State Supervisor of Adult Edu- 
cation to assume the principalship of 
the Binford Junior High School in 
Richmond. Mr. Spain came to the 
State Department in 1938 from King 
William, where he had served eight 
years as high school principal. From 
1925-1930, Mr. Spain was employed 
by the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road, and prior to that in Dinwiddie 
and Nottoway Counties. 

Mr. Spain holds B. S. and M. A. 
degrees from the College of William 
and Mary. 
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“Whereas few, if any, other profes- 
sional agents in the public service are 
placed in such a state of uncertainty 
as are teachers in our public schools, 
under a law requiring annual election 
and renewal or revision of contracts; 
and, 

“Whereas we believe both fairness 
to the teaching profession and consid- 
erations of efficiency suggest continu- 
ous tenure, under more reasonable 
limitations; be it, therefore, 


“Resolved, by the school board of 
the city of Danville, that the State 
Board of Education be, and is hereby, 
requested to seek such change in the 
school laws of Virginia as_ will 
authorize school boards to employ 
teachers on the principle of continu- 
ing service, tenure being subject only 
to those reasonable limitations neces- 
sary to preserve and promote the 
welfare and efficiency of the public 
schools; and, 

“Resolved, further, that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to other 
school boards in Virginia and to the 
Virginia Journal of Education for pub- 
lication therein.” 


Miss Anthony Fifteen of the coun- 
CBS Consultant try’s outstanding 

educators’ have 
been named to the National Board of 
Consultants of CBS’ “School of the 
Air of the Americas,” it is announced 
by Lyman Bryson, CBS education di- 
rector and chairman of Columbia’s 
Adult Education Board. 

Members of the board participated 
in the planning of the air school’s re- 
cently announced 1942-43 schedule and 
are to meet next Fall in New York to 
start mapping the 1943-1944 programs. 

William C. Bagley, professsor emeri- 
tus at Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, secretary of the Society 
for the Advancement of Science and 


editor of “School and Society,” con- . 


tinues as chairman of the consultants 
board. Among other board members 
is Miss Katy V. Anthony, Richmond, 
Virginia, president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association. 


Geographic School The National 
Bulletins Coming Geographic So- 

ciety, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that publica- 
tion of its illustrated Geographic 
School Bulletins for teachers will be 
resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, 
five bulletins to the weekly set, for 
thirty weeks of the school year. They 
embody pertinent facts for classroom 
use from the stream of geographic in- 


formation that pours daily into the 
Society’s headquarters from every part 
of the world. The bulletins are il- 
lustrated from the Society’s extensive 
file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply 
early for the number of these bulletins 
desired. They are obtainable only 
through teachers, librarians, and col- 
lege and normal school students. The 
bulletins are issued as a service, not 
for financial profit, by the National 
Geographic Society as a part of its 
program to diffuse geographic infor- 
mation. They give timely information 
about boundary changes, exploration, 
geographic developments, new indus- 
tries, and costumes and customs in all 
parts of the world. Since Pearl Har- 
bor the bulletins are keeping abreast 
of the war news. They describe towns, 
cities and regions affected by the war 
and economic changes here and abroad 
due to the war. Each application 
should be accompanied by twenty-five 
cents to cover the mailing cost of the 
bulletins for the school year. 

Teachers may order bulletins in 
quantities for class use, to be sent to 
one address, but 25 cents must be re- 
mitted for each subscription. 


Groups of 


Study Program For 
Virginia Teachers white teachers 

in 33 counties 
and 3 cities, organized for professional 


ERNEST SHAWEN 


Mr. Shawen retired in June after 
twelve years as principal of the 
Thomas Jefferson High School in 
Richmond. Mr. Shawen’s previous 
experience in Richmond included ten 
years as principal of the Bellevue 
Junior High School and ten years as 
principal of the Binford Junior High 
School. Before coming to Richmond 
he taught in Loudoun County, New- 
port News, and Norfolk. 
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study, borrowed 703 volumes from the 
State Board of Education library dur- 
ing the 1941-1942 school year while 
Negro study groups in 23 counties and 
4 cities borrowed 369 volumes from 
this source, according to a report just 
released by C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Di- 
rector of School Libraries and Text- 
books of the State Department of 


Education. This was the second year 
in Which the Study Programs, spon- 
sored by the State Department of 
Education, have been operating in va- 


rious school divisions of the State. 

A number of other school divisions 
which participated in the Study Pro- 
gram reported to the State Depart- 
ment of Education that they had suffi- 
cient material available in their local 
professional libraries without borrow- 
ing from the library of the State 
Board of Education. 


Curriculum War was the theme of 


Conference the Curriculum Confer- 

ence held at George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
July 23, 24 and 25, 1942. Addresses 
and panel discussions by outstanding 


speakers and educators, chiefly from 
the southeastern states, comprised the 
conference program. 

Following discussions by members 


of the panel, the audience was invited 
to participate in the discussions at 
most of the sessions. Panels were 








Foster Studio, Richmond 


H. D. WOLFF 


Mr. Wolff retired this summer 
after a long period of distinguished 
service as principal of the Petersburg 
High School. Mr. Wolff served the 
Virginia Education Association as 
trearurer for eleven years, and he is 
now a member of the Board of 
Trustees. Few, if any, have con- 
tributed more largely than he to the 
work of the State Association. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1942 


conducted on America’s War Aims, 
Understanding Our Allies, Training 
for War Industries and Services, War 
and the Teacher, The Role of the Li- 
brary in Time of War, Building 
Health and Physical Vigor, Saving 
Materials Needed for War, and The 
World After the War. 


Thursday night was devoted to a 
concert by the Peabody Symphonic 
band and the showing of a number of 
sound films depicting various phases 
of the war effort; while an Inter- 
American Art Festival was the fea- 
tured item Friday night. 


Nancy Hoyle, Assistant Supervisor 
of School Libraries, State Department 
of Education, represented Virginia as 
a member of the panel on the Role of 
the Library in Time of War. 


“Vocational Guid- 
ance for Victory” 
is the title of an 
80-page manual issued in August 
by the War Service Committee of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. Including contributions by 
fifteen government officials dealing 
with the Nation’s manpower, the pub- 
lication brings together for the first 
time information on all aspects of the 
American wartime labor market. 


Guidance For 
Victory Manual 


Special attention is given to oppor- 
tunities in the armed forces, including 
the operation of the Selective Service 
and Army Personnel Classification 
Systems. Employment and training 
opportunities in war industries are set 
forth. There are sections on the new 
jobs open to women and on the prob- 
lems of rural youth, the physically 
handicapped, and minority groups. Of 
special value to counselors are articles 
on getting ready for war service, long 
term planning for the individual, and 
assisting youth with his wartime psy- 
chological problems. 


Edited by Dr. Harry D. Kitson, edi- 
tor of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, single copies of 
the manual may be obtained for 50 
cents from the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 425 West 123rd 
Street, New York, New York. The pub- 
lication will be sent free to members 
of the Association and to subscribers 
to Occupations magazine. 


Regional Meet- The third Southeast- 
ing Scheduled ern Regional meet- 

ing of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association will 
convene in Roanoke December 28 and 
29, 1942. Headquarters for the Con- 
vention will be at Hotel Roanoke. 
Margery H. Alexander, of North Caro- 
lina, Director, will preside. 





COALTER C. HANCOCK 


The new principal of the Thomas 
Jefferson High School in Richmond, 
Mr. Hancock, was for sixteen years 
principal of the Chandler Junior 
High School in the same city. Prior 
to that he taught in Orange County 
one year and served as assistant 
principal and principal in various 
Richmond schools for eleven years. 

He holds a B. A. Degree from the 
University of Virginia and an M. A. 
from Columbia University. 





JOHN D. MEADE 


Mr. Meade was elected principal 
of the Petersburg High School this 
summer. He served the past five 
years as principal of the Altavista 
Elementary and High School in 
Campbell County. His previous edu- 
cational experience includes five 
years as head of the departments of 
English and History at Norfolk 
Academy and one year as principal 
of the Temperanceville High School 
in Accomack County. Mr. Meade 
holds an A. B. Degree from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College and an M. A. 
Degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 
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Serves the 
Southeastern States 
with 
Eighteen Branches 


PLUMBING, 
HEATING, 
ELECTRICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL and 
MARINE SUPPLIES 


Branches located in 
Virginia 


Newport News 


2600 Virginia Avenue 
Telephone 7-1241 


Norfolk 


24th & Church Sts. 
Telephone 2-6541 


Roanoke 


11-13 Salem Avenue 
Telephone 5561 


Lynchburg 


13th & Main Streets 
Telephone 2462 


Rosslyn 


Telephone—Arlington 
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BASAL-OPTIONAL 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
THIRD EDITION 


By J. C. Tressler . 


Courses One, Two, Three, Four 


For High School Grades 


STATE ADOPTED 


TRESSLER 


AND OTHERS 





ENGLISH in 


ACTION SERIES 


HIGH POINTS: (1) Speaking and writ- 
ing activities separate from Handbook of 
grammar and mechanics. (2) Creative ex- 
pression stressed throughout. (3) Abun- 
dant mastery tests, each with national norms. 
(4) Continuity exercises correlating with 
other school subjects. (5) Splendid full- 
page illustrations. (6) Provision of all ma- 
terials for achieving present-day teaching 
objectives in English. 





For a MAXIMUM of habit-forming practice 
with a MINIMUM of copy-work and 


teacher correction 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS, Revised 
S, T, U, V* for High School Grades 


*In press 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 




















(Complete 
Printing and Binding Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues—Publications 
Advertising Literature, Booklets—Broadsides 
Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf and Manifold Forms 
Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, Paper Ruling 
Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 
WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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, The Macmillan Company 


i announces the publication of an integrated 
i series of books to implement an air-age edu- 
| cational program in the schools of the country. 
4| | " 


There are two textbooks in 


This series includes seventeen books of various types. 
pre-flight aeronautics for high schools, together with manuals for the instructors. 


Othcr books which are intended for the use of high-school students deal with aviation 





materials suitable for use in regular classes in social studies, biology, mathematics, 


literature, geography, and meteorology. Similar aids for use of high-schcol teachers 


ure found in physical science, biology, and geography. An occasional book, such as the 


There is a general 





one on industrial arts, may be used by both teachers and students. 


introduction to the entire series which is suitable for teachers and administrators, and 


ee 


a teachers’ guide for instruction in aeronautical principles in the science classes of 


elementary schools. To the preliminary research, to the design of the series, and to the 





writing of the text materials, teachers, college professors, mathematicians, geographers, 


sociologists, and other experts have contributed their knowledge and skills. 





Prepared with the co-operation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration by 

the Aviation Education Research Groups of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity; and Teachers College of the University of Nebraska. Sponsored by 
The Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 


The Series: 
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SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE 
HIGH SCHOOLS PHYSICAL SCIENCE FOR THE AIR AGE 

ELEMENTS OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS = AERONAUTICS IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS PROGRAM ~ 

HUMAN GEOGRAPHY IN THE AIR AGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE FOR THE | 

SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE AIR AGE AIR AGE | 


GLOBES, MAPS AND SKYWAYS 
FLYING HIGH (Anthology) 
WINGS FOR YOU (Anthology) 
THE AIR WE LIVE IN 

THE BIOLOGY OF FLIGHT 
MATHEMATICS IN AVIATION 


60 Fifth Avenue 


SCIENCE Ol 
FOR HIGH 


MANUAL FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


TEACHERS’ 
PRE-FLIGHT 
SCHOOLS 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR 
PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 
SCHOOLS 

TEACHERS’ MANUAI 
FLIGHT 


ELEMENTS OF 
FOR HIGH 


FOR THE BIOLOGY Ol 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY new York, N. Y. 


Represented in Virginia by R. M. WILLIAMS, Driver, Va. 
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fe a Crusial yor 
Here are books for the most important year 

of your career... books that will help you to do more 

= effective teaching. x Be sure of outstanding results 


from your teaching by selecting these hooks for your : 
-——~ classes... books that will save you time and energy. 
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Send for PRICE CATALOG 42— ask about our complete 
if list of elementary and secondary books including industrial 
! arts books. Letters of inquiry will be answered immediately. 


THE WeCORMICK-WATHERS PUBLISHING C0. 


59 EAST SPRING STREET - COLUMBUS, OHIO 
WICHITA = AT L ee ANGELES - PORTLAND: NEW YOR K 










